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individual who is the leader of a multitude 
changes, from a psychical standpoint, gaining 
certain new characteristics. The same thing 
is observable in the case of the military leader. 
We have among our acquaintances an officer 
of the general staff, who, while at desk, is extremely sensitive 
to the least physical pain and to climatic changes and fatigue. 
In the presence of troops he displays a warmth and power of 
resistance which surprises even himself. During a maneuver 
he has withstood, better than others, a rain and windstorm 
that had discouraged the entire battalion, and he has endured 
the fatigues of the march more easily than others. The ex- 
planation is clear: it is the amour-propre of the commander, 
which leads him to develop certain qualities apparently foreign 
to him. 

Let us consider the case of a colonel in the presence of his 
regiment: Unquestionably he inspires in his men a certain 
energy, which the vitalists call ‘‘ vital force,”’ the magnetizers, 
“magnetism,” and which communicates itself unconsciously 
from the chief to the troops and, vice versa, from the troops to 
the chief. We could compare him to a focus, which receives 


* See “Military Psychology,’ March and July numbers this JourRNAL. 
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force from his troops, and in turn reflects it. Commanders, in 
their daily life, display this air of command, in spite of them- 
selves, by virtue of the psychical effect we have described. 
But, on the other hand, there are certain military leaders who, 
while in command, actually retrograde instead of gaining force. 
It was in this way that Napoleon complained of Generals 
Kellerman, Casabianca, etc., when he said they were excellent 
subalterns, but mediocre generals. This can result when the 
responsibility of the leaders is too great. 

They confuse their office with themselves, and in place 
of a pure question of service and duty, they have before 
them one of their own personality. As we have already 
shown, the private will is much more feeble than the profes- 
sional. In other respects the influence of the chief upon his 
troops is remarkable; the troops love to see the energy, in- 
trepidity, and resolution, which may be lacking in themselves, 
concentrated in their commander. It is for this reason that 
his troops are absolutely submissive to any orders, provided 
they are authoritative. The leader will thus be enabled to 
bring his troops to face grave perils by simple means. Rapid 
suggestions, commands, and live images are the instruments 
in the hands of the commander. In order to convince his 
troops, to inspire them with his own convictions, as we have 
explained in the preceding chapters, it is not necessary for the 
commander to argue or discuss, but merely to affirm, to repeat 
and repeat again. A thing affirmed and often affirmed, in the 
end penetrates the very soul of the troops, as with any other 
collective, and Napoleon has said there is but one figure of 
rhetoric for the multitude—repetition. We see, then, that 
military eloquence differs from civil eloquence, and we find 
the most celebrated discourses on military history by soldiers 
themselves of extreme simplicity. And, in spite of their 
simplicity, the power of the soldiers’ words is surprising. The 
cause of this power rests in the fact that the military leader 
employs live images, in the place of pompous phrases, that he 
speaks from the heart, not from the mind, and that he appeals 
to the heart, and not the brain. 

The heart does not indulge in learned phrases, of which 
our daily life furnishes abundant examples. The discourses 
of professional orators are academic, artificial, prepared in 
advance. 

Military phrases are less correct than forcible, but, with 
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their defects, they should possess originality, novelty and 
emphasis; should be parts of a profound conviction, of a con- 
viction powerful and suggestive. 

Vhile the tribune. orator does not expose his person, or, 
what is of more importance, his life, the soldier does that which 
he invites others to do. 

Demosthenes, who, at the head of the tribune, played with 
the Athenian people, was accidentally involved in the battle 
of Cheronea, and was one of the cowards of the occasion, and 
cried with the utmost terror to a spearman who had approached 
with fatal intent, ‘‘Spare my life.’’* 

While speaking of military eloquence, it is appropriate, at 
this point, to consider for a moment the preparation of orders. 
On this subject we repeat what Maillard has said: “ Warfare 
demands that orders should be brief, clear and precise, in a 
word, perfect. Their preparation is not the only considera- 
tion, for the author must also keep constantly in mind the 
mental state of those for whom the orders are intended.’’ As 
to the transmission of an order and its execution, Maillard 
speaks as follows: ‘‘An order is the expression of a thought 
and a wish. Its execution is completed and directed by 
another. And the officer who thus carries out the wish of his 
commander should, in the first place, assimilate his thoughts, 
and in the second place, thoroughly understand the military 
situation. He should also possess such skill in the preparation 
of orders as to perform this important duty with little loss 
of time.’’T 

One of the most important points in the giving of orders 
is their stability. The fundamental idea should be continued 
as far as possible and the intentions of the commander should 
be definite, as orders and counter-orders mean a loss of time, 
loss of confidence in the commander, and a consequent loss of 
morale. We have a live example of this in the march made 
by the division of French troops, under the command of Douay, 
in 1870. For this reason the following axiom has been formu- 
lated: ‘‘An order and a counter-order mean disorder.” 

The plan of operations having been decided, the orders 
given, and the movements commenced, they should be main- 
tained, even at the risk of failure; the confidence of the troops 
compensates for the other disadvantages. And if, eventually, 


* Elec. mil. trad. de Borcanu, p. 53. 
t Maillard, Elem. de Guerre, p. 9'1. 
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the commander decides that he must retract and issue a 
counter-order, he must take the utmost precautions to prevent 
defection and demoralization. 


AFFECTION AND PRESTIGE. 


The sentiments which the commander should endeavor, 
above all things, to inspire in his men are affection and esteem. 
The question of affection is not accepted in the same way by 
all military men. Some contend that severity is the most 
important quality for the commander on all occasions: im- 
perious bearing, rare contact with his subordinates, etc. 
There is not doubt that fear is a sentiment more easily inspired 
in the multitude than any other, but it is a weak staff for the 
commander to lean upon. Affection is the only sentiment 
which assures devotion, and we have the importance of it in 
time of war. Without devotion to its chief, an army drops 
to the level of a multitude of mercenaries and the leader is 
deprived of his most valuable mainstay in critical moments. 
When Cesar wished to transport his army to Africa against 
Pompey, the soldiers revolted and demanded insolently their 
back pay; Caesar contented himself by saying tothem: “Ah, 
well, others will divide with me your share of the honor of the 
expedition to Africa.’’ Nobody was willing to give up such 
an opportunity; they even asked to be decimated,* as a just 
punishment for their disobedience, but pleaded to be led to 
new perils. 

At the battle of Spottsylvania, a Texas regiment displayed 
a reluctance to advance which was compromising the entire 
army. Placing himself at their head, General Lee re-formed 
them, and raising his hat above his head so as to be recognized, 
advanced toward the enemy. The branches of the trees cut 
by the storm of musketry rained upon the old warrior, who, 
nothing daunted, dashed forward. A cry went up from all 
throats: “‘ Lee to the rear!—Lee to the rear! We will go for- 
ward alone!’’ And the soldiers flung themselves recklessly 
against the enemy. 

We see, then, that those leaders who gain the affection of 
their men assure themselves of the most important support 
for successful leadership. 

What is the difference in the service of those who love their 
leaders, compared to that of the subordinates who only fear 


* The French verb, decimer, means to put to death every tenth man. 
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their chiefs? In the first case, all things are done cheerfully, 
even gladly; in the second case, grudgingly, and only so much 
as is necessary to save themselves from punishment; in the 
first, the chief is tranquil, being sure of his subordinates; in 
the second, always anxious and uncertain of the outcome of 
his service. The leader, beloved by his men, may depend upon 
them on all occasions; the commander who is feared by his 
soldiers may rely upon them only so long as they cannot 
escape, or as his power of intimidation reaches. The cultiva- 
tion of this sentiment isof the utmost importance, and it should 
be studied in good season, so that when a serious emergency 
arises, the leaders may be surrounded by devoted subordinates. 

Some may object to the idea that the subaltern should love 
his chief. But this much, however, is essential—the chief 
should love his men. Inferiors are, on the other hand, most 
fortunate if they can learn to love him whom otherwise they 
should fear; but if the chief does not try to inspire this senti- 
ment, if he is unjust, if he abuses his men, it would be an 
absurdity to expect, even in the most disciplined, the cultiva- 
tion of a sentiment which he has repressed in himself. 

Affection is a quality that can be, to a certain extent, 
developed in soldiers, and the leader whoneglects to encourage 
it is a bad commander in time of peace and a feeble one in 
time of war. It would be to the best interest of a command 
to remove such a commander, as also those subordinate officers 
who, for various reasons, cannot be in sympathy with their 
commander; for the commander and his regiment are often 
confounded in the eyes of the subaltern, and disloyalty to one 
is perilous to the other. 


PRESTIGE.* 


Is an abstract term difficult to define. According to Le Bon, 
it is a species of domination, which an idea or an individual 
exercises upon us, and which is so powerful as to paralyze all 
our critical forces and fill our minds with admiration and 
respect. There are some men who, from the very beginning, 
exercise upon those who surround them a sort of fascination 
truly magnetic, and who can instill their ideas and sentiments, 
even at a distance, with an inexplicable facility. 

To this category belong all noted demagogues, religious, 
political or military. Considering this question of fascination 


* By this term is meant, properly speaking, fascination. (Translator.) 
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among soldiers, we will cite the case of Napoleon as an unusual 
example. While practically unknown, outside of Paris, he 
was sent to command the army in Italy; there he had to meet 
pretentious generals, who were disposed to tender him a dis- 
agreeable reception. Taine describes his experience as follows: 
“The generals of divisions arrived at the headquarters, very 
unkindly disposed toward the little parvenu that the people 
had sent them from Paris. Among them was Augereau, a 
weather-beaten hero, proud of his immense height and bravery. 
Upon the description that had been sent of Napoleon, he was 
inclined to be rude and insubordinate from the very beginning, 
terming Napoleon ‘“‘a favorite of Barras, a general of the 
vendemiatre, a street soldier, considered a bear because he is 
constantly thinking, alone and silent; a small person, with 
the reputation of a mathematician and dreamer.’ The 
generals arrive and find Napoleon awaiting them. He appears 
wearing his sword and his chapeau, at once explains his wishes, 
gives the necessary orders, and bids them good-day. Augereau 
is struck dumb; outside he recovers himself and comforts 
himself with his customary oaths. He agrees with Massena 
that this little boy of a general had filled him with fear. He 
could not explain the mastery which had been obtained at the 
very first glance of Napoleon’s eye. Later, when his fame 
had been further augmented, Taine relates that General 
Vandarre, a revolutionaire, of unusual brutality and extraor- 
dinary energy, said one day to a marshal: ‘‘ My dear, this 
devil of a man exercises upon me a fascination that I cannot 
explain. It is a fact that I, who fear nothing, neither God 
nor the devil, whenever I approach this man, must tremble 
like an infant.”’ 

His return from Elba and his conquest of the French 
people is the most remarkable example of the power which 
his personality exercised. Isolated and unaided, he faced all 
the organized forces of the entire nation; it seemed merely 
necessary for him to glance at the generals sent to make him 
prisoner, when, forgetting their oaths, they submitted blindly 
to his strange influence. 


THE RECOGNITION OF THE. SENTIMENTS ANIMATING AN ARMY. 


The primary duty of a leader is to appreciate perfectly the 
sentiments with which hisarmy isinfluenced. Itisnecessary that 
he should know even its peculiar weakness, and the more the 
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army is affected by some controlling passion. For this reason, 
experienced generals contend that all nations should be 
possessed early by some absorbing sentiment, religious, patriotic, 
or even purely military. An army organized among a people 
devoid of some such sentiment is in the hands of its com- 
mander like unto a vessel without a rudder. 

If Napoleon had been unaware of the atheistic tendencies 
of the time, and had placed at the head of his army the cross 
of the colors of Jeanne d’Arc, he would never have conquered 
almost the entire world; and in the same way of reasoning, 
Richard Coeur de Lion or Saint Louis could not have crossed 
Europe with the Legion of Honor as their standard. 


THE BEARING OF THE COMMANDER, 


In this connection, let us consider some of the errors which 
the commander should seek to avoid. Permit me to quote a 
few extracts from the excellent work of M. Andre Gavet: “In 
the first place, some commanders are too autocratic; imagine 
such a personage, so infatuated with himself as to expect all 
those about him to consider him as the pivot; that each man 
in his service is but a unit in an organized medium, whose 
function is to satisfy his whims and vanities; to place him in 
bold relief and to ornament him with all authority. Such a 
man wishes about him only those who admire or fear him. 
He moves about with an imposing gait, casts arrogant glances, 
rudely questions all whom he approaches, and emphasizes at 
every opportunity the fact that he is master of the situation: 
severe and public reprimands, harsh decisions, and multiple 
punishments at every turn are the order of the day. Such 
men would crush all about them, merely to demonstrate their 
own power and to convince themselves of it. Place in their 
hands an obedient and devoted body of men, and however 
alert, vigorous, and full of initiative they may be, they will 
degenerate into malcontents, sour and defiant, who are re- 
signed and sceptical. ‘‘Such an officer will have learned by 
stroke of the hand to make of his company a mere flock.’’* 

A most common error with commanders is “ red-tapeism”’ 
(Fr. paperasserie.) This is a defect in intelligence, leading us 
to attach to papers and signatures the value of realities. A 
commander affected with this infirmity prepares his own 


* Andre Gavet. L’Art de Commander. 
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returns, notes, statements, abstracts, etc.; he does not see 
anything of those who are trained for this work. According 
to his view, the document has its value in itself, and effective 
service consists in receiving and furnishing papers that are 
beyond criticism as to their form and structure. 


CAMARADERIE AMONG COMMANDERS. 


Comradeship is a sentiment of affection which develops 
among a group of men subject to the same privations and 
difficulties and pursuing the same ends. It cements the in- 
timacy among troops and assures their cohesion. This is just 
as necessary among commanders as with their men; its ab- 
sence may bring about serious disaster. We had an instance 
of this among the French troops in 1870. The following de- 
scription by M. Woyde gives some idea of this deplorable 
weakness in the French armies: “The German commanders 
threw themselves recklessly upon the enemy with the firm 
assurance that, in the event of a reverse, their comrades would 
promptly come to their rescue. But, with the French, the 
conditions were exactly the reverse, each having the conviction 
that he could not count upon his neighbor, each thinking for 
himself, with his eyes unconsciously to the rear. 

At the battle of Thionville, Mars la Tour, the German com- 
mander of the eleventh regiment of infantry of Wrangels’ divi- 
sion, received, through his brigade commander, a written order 
from the corps commander to retrace his steps. At the same 
moment the third corps was in urgent need of his assistance 
to support Rexs’ brigade, and he did not hesitate a moment 
as to his duty. He assumed that his own corps commander 
was ignorant of the true situation, that a severe engagement 
was in progress,and promptly moved with his troops to the 
aid of Rex. And there,alas, he found an heroic death. (Woyde. 
Causes de succes et des revers de la guerre de 1870.) 

Another striking example of lack of accord among com- 
manders is furnished by the Russian Army in 1812. General 
Barclay commanded the first army corps and General Bagration 
the second; the order had been given that these two armies 
should unite in an attack upon the French column. But 
Bagration cherished against Barclay de Tolly such an intense 
hatred, that he delayed as long as possible placing himself under 
his orders. 
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Later, when the Russians prepared to attack the French 
before Smolensk, the commander-in-chief, Barclay, sent one 
of his generals to inspect the positions; this officer, who also 
hated Barclay, instead of fulfilling his mission, spent the entire 
day with one of his friends, returning in the evening to Barclay, 
with a formal condemnation of the proposed field of operations 
which he had not even visited. Such was the spirit among 
the Russian commanders, and, although the Grand Army 
perished, it was for many reasons outside of the Russian 
armies. 
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THE BATTLE OF PRAIRIE GROVE, ARKANSAS. 
(December 7, 1862.) 
By BrIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM M. WHERRY, U. S. A. 


HE operations west of the Mississippi river 
during our Civil War were so far from the region 
of dense population, the seat of government, 
and the more active and far-reaching portion of 
the public press, that they have never received 
the historical notice they deserved, but have 

been allowed to drop into an unmerited oblivion. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to recall one of the most 
remarkable marches made by any large body of troops re- 
corded in history, and to describe a bloody and hotly-con- 
tested battle almost unknown, or at least forgotten, by the 
people of the United States, as well as to draw a few im- 
portant military lessons from the operations involved in the 
battle called Prairie Grove. 

In September, 1862, about the 27th ofthe month, General 
Schofield, commanding the District of Missouri, which em- 
braced the entire State, except the three southeastern counties, 
organized the Army of the Frontier, consisting of a division 
from Kansas, under command of Brigadier-General James (. 
Blunt (also commanding the District of Kansas) ; a division of 
chiefly Missouri militia, under command of Brigadier-General 
James Totten, and a division of volunteers under Brigadier- 
General Frank J. Herron—in all about 4,800 infantry, 5,600 
cavalry, and 16 pieces of artillery; total, about 10,800 men. 
This force was assembled at or near Springfield, Missouri, but 
out of it 2,500 men were required to guard the line of com- 
munications with Rolla and the depot of supplies at Spring- 
field, leaving about 8,300 men only for active operations. 
Some of the cavalry regiments were incomplete in their 
organization and equipment and could not take the field 
immediately. 

By October rst, however, Schofield had succeeded in 
increasing his active troops to about 10,000 effectives. With 
this force he maneuvered and fought the enemy in occasional 
affairs and skirmishes, until he forced him across the moun- 
tains of Northwestern Arkansas, where it was impracticable 
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to follow him until corresponding movements in Eastern 
Arkansas, not yet begun, should open up communications 
with Little Rock, so that supplies could be drawn from that 
direction. 

The Confederates up to this time, under General T. C. 
Hindman, numbered about 15,000 to 20,000 men, but they 
were poorly equipped, ill organized, and many were armed 
with shotguns and squirrel rifles only. 

About the end of October, Schofield’s effective force was 
increased to about 16,000, much superior to Hindman’s, now 
raised to 20,000 or 25,000, but the Confederate conscripts 
still awaited arms. Schofield’s men were well disciplined and 
inured to fatigue by constant active service, and his artillery 
was in every respect superior to the enemy’s. It is to be 
doubted if there was a more efficient or better disciplined 
body, of like numbers, in the Union service. 

At this time information was obtained that the enemy 
was receiving considerable reinforcements and making prep- 
arations to contest for the possession of Northwest Arkansas 
and Southwest Missouri. General Schofield then determined 
to keep his divisions within supporting distance and occupy 
positions north of the mountains, where corn and wheat. could 
be obtained, retiring slowly as these supplies should be ex- 
hausted, until further advance should become practicable, or 
the enemy should be ready to give battle. Accordingly, on 
the 30th of October, he took up positions at Cross Hollows, 
Missouri, Osage Springs and Prairie Creek, Arkansas, a short 
distance west of Bentonville. But, on the 3d of November, 
General Curtis, commanding the Department of the Missouri, 
directed him to march Totten’s and Herron’s divisions at 
once to Crane Creek, near Springfield, and leave Blunt’s 
division in the northwest part of Arkansas. And, later, on 
November 13th, he was directed by Curtis to move with 
Totten’s and Herron’s divisions, via Ozark toward Houston 
in Texas County, Missouri. 

The divisions reached Ozark only, when a report from 
General Blunt that the enemy was advancing upon him 
caused the order to be countermanded, and the two divisions 
were marched to the support of Blunt. His report, however, 
proved premature, and the two divisions were halted at 
Crane Creek, where they were on the 20th of November, when 
sickness compelled General Schofield to relinquish the com- 
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mand temporarily. He was very ill in Springfield, Missouri, 
for many days, and, when sufficiently convalescent, was 
taken to St. Louis, for recovery. 

General Curtis, meanwhile, moved the second and third 
divisions to the south and southeast of Springfield and con- 
templated a co-operation between them and the troops in 
Northeastern Arkansas. But Blunt held his advanced posi- 
tion fifteen miles from Maysville at Lindsey’s Prairie, where, 
on the 26th of November, learning that Marmaduke was at 
Cane Hill with 8,000 men as the advance of Hindman’s army, 
expecting to be joined by Hindman with a large force on the 
28th, for the purpose of invading Missouri, he determined to 
strike Marmaduke and destroy him. 

Accordingly, early on the morning of the 27th, Blunt 
parked his trains on Lindsey’s Prairie, and, leaving a guard 
for their protection, marched with about 5,000 men and 
thirty pieces of artillery, taking four days’ rations of bread 
and salt, to attack Marmaduke. The distance to be traveled 
was thirty-five miles, twenty-five of which he made by 7 P.M. 
of that day. Taking up the march at 5 a.m. of the 28th, he 
struck the enemy early in the day, and, after a determined 
and sanguinary conflict lasting until near sundown, in which 
the Eleventh Kansas, Colonel Thomas Ewing, Junior, and 
Rabb’s Kansas Battery and the Third Indian Regiment, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lewis Downing, particularly distinguished 
themselves, he put the enemy to rout and returned with his 
command to Cane Hill, with a loss of about forty killed and 
wounded. Blunt established himself at Cane Hill and deter- 
mined to hold his position unless driven from it by a superior 
force. 

Meanwhile Hindman, having retired south of the Arkan- 
sas river, continued to arm and equip his levies. On the 3d 
of December he marched from Van Buren with 9,000 infantry, 
2,000 cavalry, and twenty-two pieces of artillery, to attack 
Blunt on Cane Hill, supposing him to have 7,000 or 8,ooo men 
and thirty guns. 

Lack of shoes and arms prevented Hindman from taking 
a larger force, and he was so limited in ammunition as to have 
barely enough for one battle, and not sufficient subsistence 
and forage for seven days, even at half-rations. His condition 
was such that he must soon retire his main body toward 
Little Rock in order to supply it, and he could not leave a 
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small body behind with security till Blunt was driven from 
his position. 

Blunt, being informed of Hindman’s purpose, communi- 
cated with Curtis, and the second and third divisions were 
assembled on Wilson’s creek near the place where Lyon had 
fought and given up his life on that memorable roth of August, 
1861. 

On the 3d of December Herron received knowledge of 
Blunt’s peril and orders to go to his relief. Within three 
hours the third division was in motion and a short time after- 
ward the second followed. It was 110 miles to Blunt’s posi- 
tion and the march was made chiefly by daylight marches at 
the rate of thirty-five miles a day, and the head of the column 
of infantry reached Fayetteville about 4 a.m. of the 7th, the 
cavalry having been pushed forward from Elkhorn on the 
5th, to Blunt’s immediate support. No such march has been 
recorded as having taken place during the war by so large a 
body of troops over the same distance. The second division, 
Colonel Daniel Huston, reached Cross Hollows at 7 p.m. of the 
6th, after a march of sixty-six miles, and remained till mid- 
night, when the march was resumed, and they arrived at 
Fayetteville at sunrise of the 7th, a march of about fifty miles 
in less than twenty-four hours. 

It must be borne in mind that these marches were not 
made over fine, well-kept chaussées, such as abound in the 
old and long-settled countries of Europe, but over the ordinary 
country “‘dirt’’ roads of a sparsely-settled, new section of the 
Western United States. The roads were narrow, rough and 
unworked; over mountains, through ravines and across 
prairies and barrens. In many places they were cut up into 
ruts by the passage of wagons, and in others they were rough 
and uneven from broken limestone that cropped out on the 
ridges. The season was December, when rain and snow 
prevail in that latitude. 

A glance at the map will show that Fayetteville, Benton- 
ville and Cane Hill are, respectively, at the three angles of a 
scalene triangle. A good road ran direct from Bentonville to 
Cane Hill, yet Blunt, although he possessed many good mili- 
tary instincts, ordered Herron to join him via Fayetteville, 
thus causing him to march the two sides of the triangle to get 
to his, Blunt’s, left flank. Instead, he might have brought 
Herron’s two divisions down on his immediate rear, and still 
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have maintained his own advanced position without great 
peril, but, what would have been better yet, would have been 
to bring Herron down that road and to have retired slowly 
himself to meet him, thus selecting his own ground to fight on, 
and drawing his enemy further from his base and weakening 
him in his resources all the time. 

Hindman, whose first purpose was to attack Blunt while 
unsupported in his advanced position, and there destroy him, 
on the night of the 6th learned, at Morrow’s on the telegraph 
road from Van Buren to Fayetteville, that Herron, with about 
4,000 or 6,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and thirty cannon, was 
then at Fayetteville, on the road to Cane Hill, making forced 
marches; with true military instinct he determined to feint 
on Blunt, detaining him about Newburg on Cane Hill, and 
march the bulk of his forces to intercept Herron on the road 
to Fayetteville. 

On the 7th a regiment of cavalry was thrown toward New- 
burg, in front of Blunt’s position, to reconnoiter, and Parsons’ 
brigade of infantry was put in position facing the same direc- 
tion, to resist any movement therefrom and to detain Blunt. 
With the remainder of his forces, about 10,g00 men of all arms, 

‘Marmaduke’s cavalry in advance, Hindman moved at 3 A.M. 
on the Cove Creek road and its Maysville branch, to their 
junction with the Cane Creek and Fayetteville road. 

The advance guard of Shelby’s brigade of Marmaduke’s 
cavalry reached the intersection about daylight, and a short 
distance further on met Herron’s Cavalry of the second divi- 
sion and the First Arkansas Cavalry, of the third division, in 
the road, and attacked with such impetuosity as to throw them 
into confusion, causing them to fall back in great disorder on 
Herron’s infantry and artillery, six miles out of Fayetteville, 
closely pursued by Marmaduke'’s cavalry. 

General Shelby, in his usual perfervid style, describes this 
success in such an unique manner that it is worth our while to 
give up a brief space for an extract from his official report: 

Upon the eventful morning of the 7th, long before the full, round 
moon had died in the lap of the dawn; long before the watching stars 
had grown dim with age, my brigade was saddled, formed, and their 
steeds champing frosted bits in the cold, clear air of a December 
morning, ready and eager for the march. After advancing rapidly 
and without intermission for several hours, I struck their trail, hot 
with the passage of many feet, reeking with the footprints of the 


invader. It needed no command now to close up. There was no 
lagging, no break :n serried ranks, no straggling from the line, but 
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each man grasped his gun with the strong, firm grasp and the strange 
wild look of heroes and invincibles. After riding hard about an hour, 
my advance came full upon the foe, and with the mad, fierce whoop 
of men who have wrongs to right and blood to avenge, they dashed 
on and away at the pas de charge. Rapidly and in splendid style, 
Colonel Jeans, by my command, rushed on to follow up the attack, 
while Colonels Thompson and Gordon’s regiments were dismounted 
and formed in the dry bed of a creek, and, so stationed, they could 
resist an attack either from the east or the west. With these two 
regiments was one piece of Bledsoe’s two-gun battery; the other one 
I had sent thundering down the road to support Colonel Jeans. 
With the second regiment of my brigade I also threw forward Cap- 
tain Quantrill’s company, under First Lieutenant Gregg, and Major 
Elliot's battalion of scouts, who, joining in the wild halloa, pressed 
forward eagerly and fiercely, driving the frightened Federals before 
them like chaff before the winds of heaven. Still the rout continues. 


Tramp, tramp, along the land they ride, 
Splash, splash, along the lea; 

t e scourge is red, the spurs drop blood, 

The flashing pebbles flee. 


The fight grows intensely interesting, and my men, feeling the 
inspiration of the scene, dash on and on, taking prisoners, capturing 
guns, colors, horses, mules, and every form and variety of clothing, 
left in the desperate flight of the terror-stricken enemy. It was only 
when I deemed further pursuit not only imprudent, but highly 
dangerous, that I called off my troops and proceeded to avail myself 
of the now substantial fruits of the victory, bought with scarcely 
any effusion of blood. 

At this time Lieutenant (J. E.) Corder, with twenty men, whom 
I had left on picket when I returned from the main Fayetteville road, 
came up for orders, he having been driven from his position there 
by a largely superior force. 1 ordered him to improvise his men as 
teamsters and drive the captured train rapidly to the rear, which 
they did, and did safely. 

In this brilliant and dashing charge, Lieutenant Gregg and com- 
pany sustained their high renown for chivalric courage and daring, 
capturing, among many other articles, three standards, one of them 
regimental. 

Major Elliott, with his bold scouts, did good work, and it was 
while leading a headlong charge, five lengths ahead of his best and 
bravest, that his horse fell with his gallant rider, injuring him quite 
severely, though not fatally. 

The three companies of my advance in this fight were com- 
manded by Major (David) Shanks, which were followed by three 
more commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel (Charles A.) Gilkey, 
within easy supporting distance. When the enemy were first found 
he was in line. The charge was ordered and Colonel Jeans, Major 
Elliot, and Lieutenant Gregg rushed their commands straight at the 
foe. They broke and fled precipitately, followed by the three com- 
mands furiously, to one and one-half miles beyond Illinois Creek, 
where, drawn up in line to dispute further progress, was a regiment 
of Federal cavalry. This was hotly charged, broken, routed, and 
Major (J. M.) Hubbard, the arch fiend of many a midnight foray and 
murder, was taken prisoner. When I found that large masses of 
Federal infantry were marching to support their cavalry, I fell back 
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with this command to the position first occupied by me. Again 
advanced to within sight, formed and sent out skirmishers all along 
the front and flanks, holding this position until ordered by you to 
fall back, which I did, retiring under fire! 


Hindman had halted his infantry and artillery south of 
Illinois Creek, near Prairie Grove Church, about ten miles 
from Cane Hill, and there awaited Herron’s attack, instead of 
following up his advantage and attacking Herron before 
Blunt could come to his assistance. 

Herron, with his infantry and art:l'ery, drove back Mar- 
maduke’s cavalry and rapidly advanced upon Hindman’s 
position. This was a strong one upon the edge of a densely 
wooded hill, which descended abruptly to Crawford’s Prairie 
about half a mile in width, which encircled all of its northern 
half. Five hundred yards in rear was another prairie, and 
between the two a fringe of woods on right and left connected 
the timber of the hill with that beyond; the Cane Hiil and 
Fayetteville road cut the center of this hill, passing by Prairie 
Grove Church, which is upon its summit; a crossroad from 
the Cane Hill and Fayetteville to the Cove Creek road passed 
also by the church, dividing the south prairie from the growth 
upon the hill. Hindman’s line of battle was nearly in the 
form of a horseshoe, conforming to the shape of the hill. Hind- 
man’s troops were posted in readiness by about twelve o'clock, 
and he waited to fight a defensive battle. 

Herron’s head of column reached the vicinity of Illinois 
Creek and a tributary, which emptied into it near the road, 
between nine and ten o'clock. He crossed the creek with a 
small force, including two pieces of Cole’s Battery E, 1st 
Missouri Artillery, commanded by Lieutenant Foust, and 
made a reconnaissance and tentative attack, finding the 
enemy too strong and too well posted to be dislodged with a 
small force. He then set about placing his artillery, of which 
he had about eighteen guns, viz.: Cole’s “E,’’ Murphy’s 
“F,” and Backof’s “‘L”’ of the rst Missouri, and Lieutenant 
Borris’ Peoria Battery, which he distributed principally by 
sections along his line, except Murphy’s battery of rifled 
guns, which were placed in a favorable position, by half bat- 
tery four hundred yards apart, on a commanding eminence 
to the rear of the line of battle. He distributed his infantry 
and dismounted cavalry along the line in support of the 
various sections of guns. 
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About twelve o’clock, Herron’s arrangements having been 
completed, he opened fire with all of his artillery on a signal 
given by the firing of Murphy’s guns, and was vigorously 
replied to by the well-posted artillery of the enemy. This 
artillery combat continued for something less than an hour, 
when the fire of the Confederates slackened, and Herron 
ordered forward Foust’s, Backof’s, and Borris’ batteries, 
together with the second brigade of the third division, under 
Colonel W. W. Orm, to attack the enemy. The troops 
moved with great gallantry across the open field and met with 
some success, driving the enemy from the edge of the hill and 
taking a battery. But the enemy made a counter-attack, 
retook his battery, and drove our troops from the ground 
they had taken, charging fiercely upon the batteries, which 
were, however, well served and gallantly defended, but all 
were compelled to retire to another position. Then General 
Herron made another attack from about the center of his 
position with one brigade, under the personal leadership of 
Colonel Huston, the commander of the second division. This 
attack met with the same fate as the former one, the same 
battery was again captured and the enemy driven back, but 
Huston was in turn compelled to abandon the position he had 
gained, and the enemy recaptured his own battery. On 
Herron’s right he made a third attack with a brigade of the 
second division, under Colonel William McE. Dye, which was 
likewise ineffectual. About this time, near four o’clock in 
the afternoon, General Blunt had arrived on the field with the 
head of his column and assumed command. 

General Blunt had permitted the force, which Hindman 
had left to occupy his attention, to keep him in doubt and 
suspense as to the enemy’s purpose, and all the while appre- 
hensive of a general attack until between twelve and one 
o’clock, when the sound of Herron’s artillery broke upon his 
ears, and disclosed to him the fact that Hindman had com- 
pletely hoodwinked him and intercepted Herron’s march to 
join him. Herron, as said before, had generously stripped 
himself of nearly all of his cavalry on the 6th, and had sent it 
on to Blunt, whom it joined at about 10 p.m. of the 6th. 
These troops Blunt ordered forward as rapidly as possible, 
with instructions to open communication with General Her- 
ron, and himself, with true soldierly spirit, moved at the head 
of two brigades of his division to Herron’s assistance, leaving 
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one brigade at Rhea’s Mills to guard his transportation. The 
road on which Blunt moved entered the valley in which 
Herron was posted at its western extremity and in front of 
Hindman’s left wing. Blunt’s coming was something in the 
nature of a surprise, as the enemy had no intimation of his 
approach until a large force of their infantry, which had been 
massed for the purpose of crushing Herron’s right flank, was 
suddenly confronted by the troops under Blunt. Blunt 
attacked vigorously with his artillery and infantry, assisted 
by Dye’s brigade of Herron’s troops, and, for the succeeding 
few hours of daylight, maintained the combat with his divi- 
sion almost alone, for Herron’s troops had been so much over- 
come by their successive but uncombined struggles during the 
day and their previous hard marches, that they seemed to 
have remained comparatively quiescent after Blunt’s arrival 
and attack. 

A noteworthy feature of this combat was the part taken 
by the Indian troops in Blunt’s division. They consisted of 
one regiment and a detachment of about forty men from 
another raised in the Indian Territory. These troops were 
deployed as skirmishes on Blunt’s right, and they behaved 
with remarkable gallantry and effect. With native sagacity 
and skill, they took advantage of every tree, and hillock or 
depression in their way, and pushed the enemy rapidly back 
until they were confronted by solid littes. Then they could 
be got no further, and finally gave ground as rapidly as they 
had gained it, but they preserved their discipline and were 
easily rallied. 

On the part of the Confederates the fight was conducted 
with more cohesion and co-ordination. Hindman’s troops 
were well placed and occupying a strong defensive position 
with his flanks refused, they were compact, and he could 
readily reinforce, by interior lines, any threatened points. 
His account of what took place is more concise and connected 
than any other, and apparently more accurate. I quote as 
follows: 


At 1 P.M., aided by a tremendous artillery fire, the infantry of 
Herron’s command advanced against the position held by Shoup 
and Marmaduke. It was permitted to approach within sixty yards, 
and, then as it charged, making gallantly past one of our batteries, 
and having it a moment in possession, Fagin’s Arkansas brigade, 
part of McRae’s brigade and the Missourians, under Shelby, deliv- 
ered a terrific fire from their shotguns, rifles and muskets, and 
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charged the enemy furiously. Hawthorne’s regiment of Arkansans 
retook the battery. The Federals broke and fled. Our men pur- 
sued them far into the prairie. The slaughter was great, the earth 
in many places being strewn with Federal wounded and dead. Very 
soon the attack was renewed, a little further to my right, with great 
vigor and determination. I ordered Shaver’s Arkansas brigade of 
Frost’s division to the support of General Shoup. The enemy was 
again repulsed with heavy loss and retired in confusion. 

Blunt had now formed line of battle 2,000 yards to the front and 
left of Shoup and commenced advancing. I ordered Frost’s division 
forward on the left of Marmaduke’s. The thick undergrowth on 
that flank rendered it difficult to execute the movement, which was 
further embarrassed by the well-directed and determined fire of the 
enemy’s batteries. There was, however, no confusion. By the 
time Frost’s division was in line the enemy was nearly across the 
prairie, and our skirmishes engaged his almost as soon as deployed. 
His attack was directed against Parsons’ brigade. It was fierce and 
prolonged, but ended in his being driven back in disorder with heavy 
losses. One of Marmaduke’s regiments, and one of Roane’s (both 
Missourians) shared the honor of this achievement. The enemy now 
brought up all his artillery, many pieces of which were rifled, and 
endeavored to shake our troops by playing upon the entire line for 
nearly an hour. Then he attacked with all his infantry, at the same 
time threatening the extreme left with a heavy cavalry force and 
attempting to turn the right. MacDonald’s Missouri cavalry 
defeated him in the last maneuver. Lane’s Texas cavalry and 
Roane’s brigade deterred him from seriously assailing the left, and 
Shoup’s division, Shelby’s brigade of Marmaduke’s division, and 
Parsons’ and Shaver’s brigades of Frost’s division gloriously re- 
pulsed him in his attacks upon their line. He again fled beyond the 
prairie, leaving his dead and wounded and the colors of several 
regiments in our hands, besides a number of prisoners. 


And it would be unfair not to give the irrepressible and 
irresistible Shelby another chance to blow his mellifluous horn. 
This is how he tells of the closing scenes of that day: 


When the final struggle came, when General Parsons met the shock 
of Blunt’s entire command, this regiment formed with him and 
fought with great effect and intrepidity, for the dead and wounded 
Federals lying stretched out in their gory beds,‘‘thick as autumnal 
leaves in Vallombrosa,”’ can well attest the fury and courage with 
which the Missourians fought shoulder to shoulder and side by side. 
Colonel Thompson, Lieutenant-Colonel John C. Hooper, Major 
Smith, the captain of each respective company were with their 
men, and did great good by their true and heroic bearing. Now the 
combat thickens all along the lines, and Death, with its black ban- 
ners on the breeze, nerves each heart and cheers them on to the 
rough, red fray. Bledsoe was there amid his guns, all dirt-begrimed 
and powder-blackened, plying his lurid torch where balls would send 
or powder search, and never once during that long, hot day were 
they silent, except when going nearer and nearer the foe. Colonel 
James Jeans, Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, and Lieutenant Gregg 
were also on the left, where the fire was getting hotter and hotter, and, 
with the pilot’s weary eyes, steered their commands safely through 
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the breakers, white with the fire of deadly cannon and painted with 
all the dread and gloom of ghastly war. On the right that part of 
my command under Major Kirtley had returned from a successful 
charge, under your immediate eye, and when the dark and weird 
shadows of night had closed over earth and sky and the dead and 
wounded, reports of the well-won and well-fought battle came 
cheerily up from all parts of the field, and I drew my command 
together calmly and cautiously, “knowing that the day in all its 
bearings was ours. Night had closed the march of death and the 
idle breeze now gave no murmur back to tell of what had been 
passing but a few brief moments before, when— 


Our bugles sang truce, and the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars kept their watch in the sky; 

When thousands had sunk to the earth overpowered: 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 


I dismounted my entire command, moved them as infantry to 
the road, leading directly down to the house at the foot of the hill, 
and behind the batteries there stationed, and ordered them to 
bivouac without fires, with guns in their hands and determination 
in their hearts. Down upon the cold, hard earth, without a murmur, 
without a word spoken above a whisper, they lay, with longing eyes 
stretched far away northward, thinking of home and the morrow, 
and another glorious day. When my command was thus formed, I 
covered my entire front and flanks with picket and vigilant scouts 
and keen and daring skirmishers, cautioning them to move lightly, 
look well and truly about them, and report constantly and frequently. 
This done and well done; and no enemy, however, insidious, or in 
what guise presented, could have approached to awithin 300 yards, 
at the nearest, to my lines. 

When your order came to withdraw my forces and light fires all 
along my front, I communicated it to the commanders of each com- 
mand; and not until the fires were lighted, the command with- 
drawn, and three companies sent back as skirmishers, drew in my 
well-tried and trusty scouts. My command now, with saddled 
steeds in readiness, slept with bridle in hand in line of battle, await- 
ing any orders you might communicate through me to them, ever on 
the alert and ready at the slightest call. 


As darkness approached, the fire, which from artillery and 
musketry had been terrific and uninterrupted for hours, 
gradually ceased along the whole line, and the combatants 
bivouacked upon their arms, ready, apparently, to renew the 
conflict at early dawn 

As will be seen, I have not attempted to follow the combat 
in detail, but have endeavored to give the salient points only; 
indeed, it would be difficult, almost impossible, from ever so 
careful a reading and study of the reports, to do this, for there 
is a great disparity as to hours and the lack of chronological 
sequence in the descriptions given in the various reports. 

During the night both sides paid some attention to the 
care of their wounded. Hindman, having been compelled to 
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leave whatever supply train he had behind him on the other 
side of Boston Mountains, on account of the rough and toil- 
some roads, found himself destitute of food. His supply of 
ammunition was also far reduced below what would be neces- 
sary for another day of fighting, and his animals were without 
forage. He therefore sent off the field all of his troops except 
Marmaduke’s cavalry, which continued to occupy the line 
held at dark, caring for his wounded and dead, and collecting 
the arms from the field, and keeping up fires during the night 
to give the impression that all the troops which had left the 
field were still there. 

The next morning, at Hindman’s instance, he and General 
Blunt met at about 1o a.m. for the ostensible purpose of 
determining upon the treatment of the sick and wounded, and 
the surgeons and attendants necessary to care for them. Th's 
interview was carried out with considerable brag and bluster 
on both sides, and I recollect distinctly General Blunt’s saying 
afterward that he had offered Hindman, to save the further 
effusion of blood, that they should indulge in a personal com- 
bat in presence of their respective troops, the victory in the 
battle to be awarded to the army of the victor in this unique 
tournament, which might go to show that General Blunt had 
read Scott’s writings as well as General Shelby. It is safe to 
say that Hindman’s main purpose was to occupy Blunt’s 
attention for as long a time as possible, to enable his troops 
to cross the Boston Mountains, without successful pursuit and 
harassment. The two generals reached a satisfactory under- 
standing as to the ostensible subject matter of their meeting, 
in which it was agreed that the surgeons, hospital attendants 
and nurses of the sick and wounded should not, in any cases, 
be regarded as prisoners, but should be released uncondition- 
ally. Having accomplished this, General Hindman, about 
12 M., withdrew Marmaduke’s command, abandoned the 
field, and hastened to rejoin his main body. 

Thus ended the Battle of Prairie Grove, the principal 
lessons to be drawn from which are of a negative character, 
viz.: What to avoid. Manifestly, the Confederate General, 
Hindman, displayed the greater military sagacity and in- 
stinct up to the time of encountering Herron’s main body. 
He entirely deceived General Blunt by demonstrating against 
him with a small force and occupying his attention, while he 
himself marched by him with his main body to intercept and 
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destroy Herron before he could join Blunt, and with the 
evident intention of then turning upon Blunt and destroying 
him. Had he carried out this design fully, it was undoubtedly 
his first duty upon encountering Herron to attack him with 
the utmost audacity and persistence, and it is fair to presume 
that he would have been successful, for Herron’s men were 
much more worn with their previous marching, and had he 
been successful against Herron, Blunt’s single division would 
have fallen an easy prey to Hindman’s victorious and superior 
numbers, but, at the opportune moment, General Hindman 
seems to have lost sight of the purpose of his well planned 
maneuver and determined upon the fatal policy of fighting a 
defensive battle only, thus giving his divided enemies time to 
unite and oppose him. 

General Herron’s true policy, when he found himself thus 
cut off from Blunt by the interposition of Hindman’s troops, 
would have been to decline attempting a pitched battle alone, 
and to have occupied and harassed his enemy, reserving his 
own strength as far as possible to gain the time for Blunt to 
come up and join forces with him. Instead of doing this, he 
accepted the gage of battle and employed the most faulty 
tactics in sending in one brigade at a time to attack the 
enemy and be repulsed, until his*fruitless efforts wore out his 
men and material, and he was not able, even after Blunt’s 
joining him, to render such material aid as would have enabled 
their combined forces toe win a decisive victory. 

The losses in this battle were about equal, viz.: on the Union 
side 1,251 killed, wounded and missing, as against 1,317 on 
the Confederate side. 
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Near Iligan, where Road Construction Began. Block-House Erected by General Blanco. 


Timber Used in Bridge Work, Akin to Mahogany 
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Teaching Moros the “Arts of Peace.” 


MILITARY ROAD MAKING IN MINDANAO. 
By CuHapitain C. C. BATEMAN 28TH INFANTRY, 


INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, THIRD BATTALION, 


JAHOMETAN Mindanao, required roads; the 
army made them. If no necessity had existed 
for suchavenues of transportation, none would 
have been opened. 

The use of soldier labor exclusively, until re- 

cent months, finds its justification in the very 

conditions which rendered the military thoroughfare a desid- 
eratum. 

It is, of course, desirable, at all times and places, that the 
line of the army shall be concerned with affairs relating to 
discipline and administration, but it should not be forgotten 
that the Corps of Engineers is organized for the purpose, in 
part at least, of meeting emergencies which may arise during 
the period of reconstruction following war. In such campaigns 
as we have had during the past five years there was very little 
engineers could do on the active field. It should be further 
recalled that every officer’s commission in the line as well as 
in the staff corps sets forth that he shall be expected to do all 
manner of things. 
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Those who would govern well must lead in all movements 
calculated not only to protect life and property, but secure 
permanent tranquillity under industrial and commercial con- 
ditions. 

Subjugation is a thought repugnant to our people. Theo- 
retically we are in the Philippine Islands to make something 
out of them for the people who inhabit them. We are cer- 
tainly not here for our health; and no officer or enlisted man 
of my acquaintance is the richer in purse because of this for- 
eign service. Many are a great deal poorer. 

To usher in an era of real peace the army, though organ- 
ized for war, must be the chief agent for many years to come. 
Particularly is this true in the Moro country. 


CONDITIONS ENCOUNTERED. 


The character of the Moros cannot be understood until one 
becomes familiar with their history and customs. These peo- . 
ple had been held in wholesome dread alike by Spaniards and 
Filipinos. They were conscious of their prowess. While the 
Castilians had within the lifetime of the present generation 
driven Moro pirates from the inter-island seas, they were still 
unsubdued upon the land 

Every effort made by the Spaniards to conquer these sav- 
ages in the interior of Mindanao had resulted in fai ure. 

It was no secret boast that they could throw Americans, 
when they saw fit, to the wild boar as they had Spaniards 
from the times of Corcuera to those of Blanco. Our marked 
deference toward them was promptly misconstrued. 

We possessed less courage than that shown by the Span- 
iards—so they thought and said. A clash was as certain to 
come through no fault of our officers or men as that daylight 
chases darkness around the globe. Fighting was at once an 
occupation and diversion among Moros. Tribal wars were as 
common as revolutions in South America. Not until the 
fighting qualities of the Americans were put to the test would 
any considerable number of Moros think of plans designed to 
improve economic conditions concerning which they knew 
nothing and cared less. 

Native labor was neither available nor efficient until after 
undeniable success with arms was achieved. 

Time must elapse ere the significance of successive defeats 
could be realized or fully appreciated. It finally dawned upon 
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their minds, so prepossessed with vain-glory, that the Ameri- 
cans are not cowards—a great conclusion. 

The smoke had scarcely cleared away from the ruins of 
Pandapatan when the officers and men of the 27th Infantry, 
with other troops, were at work constructing a road from Mal- 
abang to Camp Vicars, under the scientific supervision of Cap- 
tain Jay J. Morrow, C. E.—a distance of 23 miles. 

The work was done exclusively by enlisted men after a 
hard campaign and the finishing touches were given early in 
November, 1902. Now the same attitude of the Moros, in a 
modified degree, was evident shortly after Major R. L. Bullard, 
commanding 3d Battalion, 28th Infantry, arrived in Iligan, 
Mindanao, under orders from General Davis to begin the con- 
struction of a military road from that place to Lake Lanao. 
Major Bullard arrived early in October. Ground was broken 
October 27, 1902. I recall riding with an officer one after- 
noon four miles in advance of the working parties. We were 
not attacked, but the manner of the Moros, all armed with 
their peculiar cutting weapons, was decidedly unfriendly. As 
the work progressed the large settlement near the Nonucan 
river became almost wholly deserted. 

The Datto, a man of unusual intelligence, remained with a 
handful of his people. The women fled to the mountains, leav- 
ing houses vacant. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DIFFICULTIES. 


The Spanish railroad grade was followed after leaving the 
Iligan river for a distance of 2% miles. The new roadbed was 
laid back from the beach in order to avoid the sand and secure 
a solid foundation of clay. Between the Nonucan and Augus 
rivers the ascent from the narrow coast plain was begun. The 
force engaged at this time was four companies of the 28th Infan- 
try, two companies roth Infantry, and one small company of 
the Engineer Battalion—the last mentioned in command of 
Captain Morrow. The- work was necessarily laborious, but 
well done. The higher we got the more difficult the work be- 
came. After the timber was slashed away the steep mountain 
sides still lay strewn with huge boulders of volcanic origin 
and extremely hard. At one point the prospect was appalling. 
It was clear that there lay through this wilderness a grade 
which would, when worked out, bring us to the forest-clad 
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plateau by a comparatively short and easy ascent. This was 
the one feature which kept up the courage of officers and men. 
All were working to a visible end, but the end was far away. 
Months were required to finish a few hundred yards; but every 
rod was turnpiked when done. The best section of the road 
to-day is at the very point where we were longest delayed and 
struggled hardest. That section is ballasted with rock and 
can be easily kept in repair. 

From the initial day up to about January 1, 1903, the men 
were worked by shifts, though the force was kept out during 
most of the day. Each man was relieved every 20 minutes, 
or, if the exercise was unusually severe, every 10 or 15 min- 
utes. 

The system, while well conceived, was not easy to enforce. 

The willing workers did more than their share, the less 
willing still less. But the chief objection to it was that men 
were kept too long in the sun, and began to break down, not 
so much from the burden of toil as from the excessive heat. 

A new system was introduced by Major Bullard, who was 
always personally present during working hours. 

The men were to work without intermission, though not 
excessively, during forenoons, and quit at 11.30 a.m. for the 
day. The result was surprising. The sick report—never at 
any time so high as the newspapers reported—went down. 
More and better work was done in the mornings than was 
accomplished during the entire day under the old system, 
which had been borrowed from somebody’s experience else- 
where. 


LOSS OF TIME AND LABOR. 


During these weeks and months the work was carried on 
under many embarrassments, due no doubt to the urgency of 
the situation. Native labor was not available because Moros 
were not pleased with the enterprise. Failure was, as usual, 
predicted by them, for the conclusive reason that Blanco and 
his successors had failed to make anything more than a bad 
trail after six years of occupation along a neighboring route. 
Blanco got sick of the job; so would we in due time. Besides, 
the Moros were dying of cholera in large numbers. 

While there seemed to be ample transportation at Iligan 
and more arriving, there was an habitual shortage. 

A great task was begun short-handed all around. The 
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route was not surveyed and settled in advance of the workers 
who got ahead of the engineers. Slashings were made which 
had to be abandoned for a more eligible course. This state 
of affairs was due to the lack of engineering force. The small 
company brought by Captain Morrow dwindled to a squad as 
the men’s terms of enlistment expired or were about to expire. 
To absolutely settle upon the best route through a rough and 
jungle-clad country requires time and labor; but no road should 
ever be begun before such a route has been fully determined 
upon. 

There has been much loss of time and labor both of soldiers 
and of natives because of this absence of a fixed purpose. 

We attempt anything and everything in a hurry; we get 
things done in a hurry; we live in a hurry and begrudge the 


time it takes to die unless death be instantaneous—a race — 


characteristic. 

The parallel grades in the open field near Pantar, the lat- 
eral and parallel clearings in the forest en route, exhibit the 
waste which accompanies haste. 

It were idle to reproach individuals for this. The engineer 
officers engaged on this road have been, without exception, men 
of the highest character and scholarship and have done what 
at the hour seemed for the best. Changes made have been 
generally justified by a better grade found, alas! too late. 

The laborious toil of cutting one’s way through a region 
where the surveyor cannot see perhaps a rod ahead of him 
can only be appreciated by the initiated. 

For a work of such magnitude more than one engineer 
officer should be present at a time, accompanied by a very 
considerable number of enlisted men of the Engineer Battalion. 
The work is too hard for one officer and a few men to perform 
in the most economical manner. Captain Morrow was called 
away at a critical period in road making to superintend dock 
construction at Jolo, and scientific supervision was turned over 
to young officers in succession, but one of whom possessed the 
slightest experience in the line of duty required of him. Pains- 
taking and scholarly as these officers were and are, they un- 
fortunately were neither born with experience nor possessed of 
supernatural powers of vision. 

Time was required to assemble implements and facilities. 
Tools in sufficient numbers came at length. The explosives 
were old and often weak; and work which might have been 
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done in an instant by natural forces was performed by “main 
strength and awkwardness.”’ The character of the rock and 
the quality of the steel drills were sources of constant annoy- 
ance. 

Fortunately the zone of boulders and big timber was not 
co-extensive with the line of the proposed road. There is 
much broken prairie country as well. 


REINFORCEMENTS AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF MOROS. 


Early in January it became evident that the present force 
was insufficient to complete the task assigned. 

General Davis ordered the 2d Battalion, 28th Infantry, 
from Luzon, which arrived before the end of the month. 

This force was soon followed by the rst Battalion, head- 
quarters and band of the same regiment, in command of Colo- 
nel Morris C. Foote. In the meantime an entire battalion of 
the roth Infantry, under Major L. W.V. Kennon advanced 
along the line and established camp No. 2. 

A new impetus was given to the enterprise. 

Major Bullard was instructed to open negotiations with 
Sultans and dattos with a view to the employment of Moro 
labor. All along no pains had been spared to cultivate friendly 
relations with the people through whose country we were pass- 
ing. Cholera,which had been prevalent among all the natives, 
was now abating. 

An invitation was sent out far and wide. The response 
exceeded all expectations. From the day of his assignment 
to road work Major Bullard had begun the study of the Moro 
language. He had brought with him every known publica- 
tion. He outstripped the youngsters in the readiness with 
which he picked up the “lingo.” 

The Moros who came in contact with him seemed delighted 
when he tried his “ book-Moro”’ on them. 

They corrected his pronunciation and vowed undying 
friendship for him. 

One Sultan declared that Bullard was in reality a Moro 
who somehow had, by a decree of fate, been born in America. 

The first day Moros appeared for the purpose of labor, 
twenty-five came, mostly slave-boys. Then forty came; then 
they took “a day off” to talk the situation over again. 

In great numbers they gathered about Major Bullard and 
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for hours asked questions, many of which had not theremotest 
bearing upon matters at issue. 

It was freely predicted that the scheme would fail; but 
false prophets have lived in every age of the world. 

The days that were devoted to ‘“‘talk’’ were in the end 
days well spent by the Moros. They were learning all about 
Americans and America and were arriving at conclusions 
through their own mental processes. They do nothing in a 
hurry and they live just about as long. 

In a few weeks hundreds were engaged and they worked 
well, and kept at it. 

It is not every officer who possesses the tact or patience 
to handle Moros; but they are amenable to the proper sort 
of management. Of this there remains no doubt. All ques- 
tion of the success of the road was eliminated. They were 
told by General Sumner that their services were desired at 
good wages, but their help was not essential to the com- 
pletion of the task in hand. They could see for themselves 
that nothing could cause the Americans to abandon the 
country as the Spaniards had done. 

First and last, we have employed more than one thousand 
of the Moros. Several of the junior officers have shown an 
aptitude for the management of these excitable and resentful 
men. 
Transportation contracts were also made with dattos, and 
every ounce of stores so far entrusted to them has been 
delivered in good condition at the point of destination. 

They will transport anything but pork—a Mahometan 
prejudice. 

Additional contracts were let very recently to headmen, 
who agree to keep the road in repair and protect the bridges 
from fire. It seems highly probable that they will live up to 
the terms of their covenants. The road has been sectionized, 
and each contractor is made acquainted with the details of the 
duties expected of him. 


INCIDENTS AND CASUALTIES, 


Colonel Foote was, in February, promoted a brigadier- 
general and retired in camp. A loving cup was presented to 
him by the officers of his regiment. 

The command then devolved upon Lieut.-Colonel C. A. 
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Williams, who continued to exercise it until relieved May 31, 
1903. 

Major Kennon’s battalion, roth Infantry, was withdrawn 
from the road in April and a new company of engineers came 
to relieve what was left of Morrow’s company. 

Despite the most thorough sanitary regulations possible 
in tropical camps, cholera, during its successive visitations, 
snatched here and there a man from us. The usual fight was 
made against fever and dysentery, but the percentage of 
mortality has been low. 

The first man to take cold steel at the hands of a 
Moro was a private of “L” Company, 28th Infantry. 
This occurred on January 10. Prior to this the unfriendly 
Moros had contented themselves with simply shooting into 
our camps and hitting no one. This soldier’s voice saved 
his life. Had he made a silent fight he would have been cut 
to shreds. I heard his cries. I bear cheerful testimony 
both to the volume and pitch of the sounds he made. The 
woods resounded with his appeals for help. He was reached 
before he was dangerously hurt, though assaulted by two 
powerful Moros. 

Repeatedly are our sentinels “jumped” at night, but 
the savages, having been beaten off, escaped. 

Hunting parties were assailed, and our men, though in 
some cases severely cut, were able to kill their assailants. 

General Sumner, on February 27, addressed the pioneer 
Third Battalion from horseback, and, in a felicitous speech, 
thanked officers and men for their faithful and efficient services. 

General Davis, during one of his visits, April 11, caused a 
circular to be issued tendering his thanks to officers and men 
of the entire construction force. 

Supplies were transported over the line of way in April 
to Captain J. J. Pershing, then engaged in exploring the entire 
lake shore, and encountering strong opposition at Bacolod and 
Taraca. 

The services rendered by Captain James A. Ryan, com- 
manding Troop “C,”’ 15th Cavalry, were of the most helpful 
description. He and his men have been almost constantly in 
the saddle, not only on escort, but on reconnaissance duty 
as well. Captain Ryan has explored large sections of country 
where white men were never seen before. He understands the 
Moros and is respected and esteemed by them. 
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With the single exception of a sad case of drowning, not a 
man has lost his life by violent death up to the date of this 
writing. 

When one takes into consideration the character of the 
natives, the vast number of trees felled, and the tons of dyna- 
mite used, the record tells its own story of the judgment and 
sobriety of the enlisted men. The moral points itself. 


THE END IN SIGHT. 


The final advance of troops and laborers to Lake Lanao 
was made from Pantar, June ro. 

The suspension bridge, in building at the latter point, has 
been the cause of long delay. 

By July 1 every foot of road work proper will have been 
finished ; but the bridge will still require time to complete. A 
ferry is used for transportation purposes across the Augus river 
at Pantar. 

Major Bullard, who succeeded to the command of all 
construction forces upon the departure of Colonel Williams for 
the United States, has earned the honor of bringing to a 
successful close this memorable undertaking in the prosecution 
of which he has been at once the most active and conspicuous 
figure. 

And now, practically at the end of our laborious journey of 
nine months, encamped upon the historic shores of Lake Lanao, 
we look back along the broad highway,carved from mountain, 
forest and jungle, with that sense of satisfaction which comes 
from a consciousness of duty well performed. 

No officer or man to my knowledge regrets that he has been 
chosen to contribute his part toward leaving a mark upon the 
Island of Mindanao which nothing short of a convulsion of 
nature can efface. Even the Moros rejoice in the new way 
to market. The past cannot return. 

The military roads of Mindanao are worth more than they 
have cost as means to the coveted ends of peace. 

If the policy which prompted them stood in any need of 
vindication, such has come with a thoroughness that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

JUNE, 15, 1903. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A GENERAL STAFF. 
By VAULX 8. 


HOSE familiar withthe long neglect of Congressin 
the matterof much needed army legislationnow 
stand amazed at the successful efforts of Secre- 
tary of War Root, during hiscomparatively brief 
life at the Capital. During the first year of his 
administration of the War Department, civil 

affairs in the various islands occupied much of his time and 

attention, but, nevertheless, he devoted himself to a sytematic 
study of the needsof the Army. All those in authority could 
not harmonize their opinions with those of the Secretary of 

War, and this had a retarding effect upon legislation. It is 

easily understood that the Military Committee of Congress 

should have some hesitancy in deciding what is right when mil- 

itary men themselves express widely divergent opinions on 

the subject at issue. It is not often the case that any radical 
changeof statutecan be passed through either House of Congress 
by more than a small majority, and even then the majority is 
frequently obtained under the influence of loyalty to party. 

Through continued, earnest and able argument, doubtful and 

resisting committees have been turned into considerate and 

approving friends, as evidenced by the unanimous vote of the 

Senate and a three-fourths majority of the House on the final 

passage of the bill establishing the General Staff Corps. 

It has never been proposed to tear down the system which 
brought ultimate victory over the armies of the Confederacy, 
but to improve and render more elastic the methods which, 
during a long era of peace, had grown to be sufficiently un- 
workable to be distasteful to many of the general officers who 
have commanded troops during recent years. The one fact 
which constantly presented itself was that there are always 
a lot of important things to be done which are not provided for, 
even in the general clause which assigns to the quartermaster 
department those duties not specifically placed under any 
other department. It should be understood that the duties 
which pertain to a General Staff have not been entirely neg- 
lected in the United States Army. On the contrary, they 
have been constantly performed by a varying group of officers, 
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sometimes composed of those belonging to existing staff corps 
and departments, and at other times by line officers detailed 
for special employment. In this way much valuable and 
clever professional work has been done in the past. Some 
of it is of permanent value, but much has been lost by reason 
of the non-existence of any body of officers whose business it 
was to bring together, analyze, and make accessible such con- 
tributions for the general good. This can be done only by a 
body having a legal existence for the purpose. 

Long ago the Germans recognized and solved this question 
in their own way. Through much experience and with the 
supreme test of actual war they have convinced themselves 
and all other military nations that there must be in every army 
a group of officers with supervising and co-ordinating duties 
which, by common consent, have gradually come to be called 
general staff duties. 

Immediately after the close of the Civil War the neces- 
sity for a modification of our many-headed bureau system 
became a never-ending source of discussion. Congress finally 
took up the matter and much evidence was received, particu- 
larly concerning the advisability of consolidation of existing 
corps and departments. Not, however, until General Emory 
Upton made a tour of the world and investigated the systems 
in vogue was a recommendation received for the establishment 
of a General Staff Corps. Since the publication of General 
Upton’s investigations many officers have worked along the 
same lines; all have encountered the same insuperable obstacle, 
but in the end have helped to accomplish the final result 
through the educational effect of their efforts. 

The Secretary of War was early in his official career con- 
vinced of the necessity for some action and, under the belief 
that the difficulty might be solved by a War College, he con- 
vened a Board during the spring of 1900 to consider the sub- 
ject generally. After several months this Board submitted a 
scheme for accomplishing some of the purposes, but recorded 
its views as to a general staff in this language: 

“The existence and usefulness to the college call for con- 
tinuity and permanence of function, the highest order of 
personnel, and the firmest administrative countenance and 
support. These can be permanently and reliably secured only 
by legislative enactment constituting the War College, or as it 
should be termed, the General Staff,an integral and permanent 
part of the Army organization and of Army administration. 
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“The Board, therefore, while convinced that the War 
College, if established and consistently sustained, can be 
made to effect valuable results, specially urges that the 
necessary legislative provision for a General Staff, on thor- 
oughly considered and effective lines, be recommended for 
incorporation in the military service of the United States, at 
the earliest possible time, as a permanent feature of the 
organization of the Army. 

“In formulating its views, the Board has not been un- 
mindful of the formidable task involved in the introduction 
and organization of this, to us, novel feature, nor failed to 
anticipate the difficulties that may be interposed to hamper 
action. At the same time the Board has not believed it ex- 
pedient or wise to modify its matured views in deference alone 
to anticipated objections, or to compromise its conclusions in 
advance in order to avoid personal or ex parte hostility merely, 
to changes in administrative methods, when these appear 
necessary in the fundamental interests of the service. The 
Board has preferred to commit itself to an advanced standard, 
confident that in the end this standard will be attained and 
confirmed, provided it be definitely set in view and consistently 
striven for.”’ 

A scheme for establishing a General Staff by consolidating 
the Adjutant and Inspector General’s departments was elab- 
orated, but, after careful consideration, the Board reached the 
conclusion that the desired result could not be accomplished 
in that way. The Board was dispersed before anything of 
practical value was accomplished and matters drifted along, 
while much evidence was being accumulated as to the urgent 
necessity for a General Staff Corps. Every scheme which had 
hitherto been prepared contemplated the organization of a 
General Staff Corps, with a Chief of Staff serving under the 
direction of both the Secretary of War and the Commanding 
General of the Army. The unfortunate and disagreeable 
experiences arising from the peculiar conditions under which 
the affairs of the Army have been controlled for three-quarters 
of a century induced the Secretary of War to condemn every 
plan which did not give promise of removing existing friction 
and assuring an improvement in business methods. There 
was but one way to accomplish the desired result, and this 
scheme hinged entirely upon the abolition of the office of 
“Commanding General of the Army.” 
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It was recognized that a campaign of education would be 
necessary to overcome the opposition which would be produced 
in Congress by the active antagonism of persons interested in 
maintaining the old order of affairs. Although a warlike 
nation of the highest order, Americans are not a military 
people, and therefore, when high officials of the War Depart- 
ment appeared before the military committees of both Houses 
of Congress in opposition to the reforms recommended by the 
Secretary of War and the Commander-in-Chief of the Army— 
the President—there was no suggestion of disrespect or in- 
subordination, but rather an intimation that more evidence 
would be necessary. Equipped with indisputable arguments 
and facts based upon historic experience, the Secretary of War 
and General Schofield appeared before distinguished commit- 
tees of Congress, and the burden of proof was so great that at 
last the question of the necessity of a General Staff Corps was 
taken up seriously and with the result now well known. 
Active opposition was continued to the last moment and 
amendments were thereby forced on the bill which will pre- 
vent the Army and the country for a time from receiving the 
full measure of benefit which had been anticipated. 

The country may be congratulated upon securing the 
necessary legislation even in its modified form. The possi- 
bilities of improvement in the administration of Army affairs 
are now only fully appreciated by those familiar with the 
shortcomings and evils of the present system, but with a fair 
and intelligent execution of the statute, Congress will not fail 
to recognize the value of the new legislation and authorize 
such modification as experience may prove advisable. If the 
act provided nothing more than an abolition of the office of 
Commanding General of the Army and the substitution of a 
Chief of Staff, it would be worth all the efforts put forth to 
secure its passage. This one clause removes a condition ob- 
noxious to all military business principles and will undoubtedly 
induce harmony and more effective administration. 

There are two defects as the act now stands which must, 
of necessity, be corrected by future legislation when the 
General Staff Corps shall have established itself in public 
esteem. These relate to the discontinuance of the Inspector 
General’s department and the filling of vacancies in other 
branches of the Army caused by the detail of officers to the 
General Staff Corps. The inspections of troops to determine 
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the state of their efficiency is primarily a duty of commanding 
officers or officers of the General StaffCorps. The inspection 
of worn-out and unserviceable property is not a matter de- 
manding the retention of a separate corps; this duty as well as 
that of inspection of money accounts may be safely provided 
for under simple rules which will protect both the Government 
and officers accountable for public property and funds. The 
efforts to confuse this subject and make much of it succeeded, 
but conditions will gradually change, and recommendations to 
accomplish the desirable reform will doubtless come in the 
near future from able and willing officers of the Inspector-Gen- 
eral’s department. With the disappearance of the separate and 
distinct functions of the Inspectors General, a continuance of 
that department will no longer be necessary or justifiable from 
an economical point of view. In its elimination as a separate 
corps of the army, care must be taken that equity rights 
arising under present laws and customs of the service may not 
be ruthlessly invaded. In anticipation of the abolition of 
the department, a scheme had already been devised 
to protect all the officers holding permanent commissions 
as Inspectors General. In the near future the officers 
holding permanent commissions in both the Adjutant 
and Inspector General’s departments will all be of the grade 
of colonel. It will then be entirely practicable to transfer 
the remaining Inspectors General to the Adjutant General’s 
department and make an equitable arrangement of lineal rank 
within the consolidated corps which will guarantee the future 
of all from any undue embarrassment. At the same time 
legislation should be asked with a view to allotting the au- 
thorized strength of the Inspector General’s department to the 
General Staff Corps, and provide for the other officers required 
for general staff duty in the same manner as is now done 
under the detail system in other staff corps. Should the 
strength of the General Staff Corps remain at forty-two, 
exclusive of general officers, the absorption of the number of 
field officers authorized for the Inspector General's department 
would leave but six additional field officers and twenty cap- 
tains to be secured under the same system; that is, by having 
the vacancies created by their detail filled. The ‘‘seconding”’ 
of detailed officers is absolutely essential to preserve the 
efficiency of the various branches of the service from which 
details are made. The average number of officers habitually 
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absent from their proper commands is about six hundred; 
the list comprises details for recruiting service, instructors and 
student officers at West Point and the service schools, aides 
to general officers, military instructors at civil institutions, and 
other classes of detached duty. 

The time will soon arrive when the General Staff Corps 
must take up its duties and the whole Army is watching hope- 
fully for the good results predicted from the operations of the 
new organization. The first step has been taken by assem- 
bling a board of officers to make recommendations for the 
detail of officers to compose the initial organization. The 
selection of officers was based upon recorded efficiency and 
probable aptitude. The Board was sworn to make the 
selections impartially and the Army should accept the results 
without question. Each individual officer who scans the list 
of those selected may know some one not recommended whom 
he may consider superior to some one who was. No system 
of records has ever been invented which will rate officers with 
such accuracy as to prevent criticism of partisan friends. 
What the Army should consider is, not whether all the best 
men of the service are on the small list, but are those officers 
named competent and men of established high character? 

Having a lawfortheestablishment of the General Staff Corps 
and the selections having been made, it now remains for the 
Chief of Staff to devise a simple scheme of business which can 
be elaborated as experience may seem to justify. In this way 
the true purposes of the establishment of the new corps can 
be carried out with the least possible amount of friction. It 
would be impossible for all the General Staff officers to arrive 
at once at a full comprehension of all the reasons which have 
influenced the Secretary of War in recommending the change of 
business methods. There is a wide field of effort for the new 
corps without much disturbance of the duties of the older 
corps and departments. In fact,it may be safely predicted, 
that in general the new corps will not take up the duties already 
being performed with efficiency and dispatch by other corps. 
It is in co-ordination and in original work that the corps will 
find its greatest field of usefulness. 

In these modern times the success of the armies depends 
fully as much upon the professional qualifications of the great 
body of officers as upon the courage of the men. The art of 
war has become an all-absorbing, special profession, requiring 
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much education and preliminary training in order to master all 
the technical details appertaining to it. A nation should pro- 
vide the necessary means for acquiring a knowledge of these 
details in order that its fate in war may be in the hands of 
instructed officers and not be left entirely to the patriotism 
and inspiration of militia and volunteers who would enter the 
service in the event of hostilities. Theoretical study will not 
supply the place of instinctive genius for war, but the best type 
of soldier will always be he who can, on the field of battle, 
with all its turmoil and confusion, turn theory into facts. 
A body of trained, general staff officers will do much to prevent 
that confusion which arises from uncertainty and ignorance, 
and will make success in war possible at less cost of life, treas- 
ure and worry. The general staff idea is not a suddenly 
discovered and flippant innovation, but a broadly conceived 
and wise business proposition worthy of the honest and fair 
minded support of all military men. 

This country has developed many remarkably clever 
soldiers, from the level-headed men entering the service in 


time of war, but just as theorists are apt to make a false ap- 
plication of good principles, so are practical soldiers apt to 
formulate false theories based on isolated experiences. 
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MILITARY GRAPHICS. 
By Coronet CHARLES W. LARNED, U. S. Army, 


Proressor U.S. MILirary ACADEMY. 


FIRST PAPER, 


JN the term Military Graphics I inciude every ap- 
plication of the art of del'neation upon a plane 
surface of natural and artificial objects with 
which the military man is concerned. It will 
comprehend therefore Technical Graphics, re- 
lating to mechanical appliances, building and 

engineering construction ; Cartography ; Topography ; and Mili- 
tary Sketching. In the present paper I propose to review 
briefly the function in the military career of the first three, 
leaving the subject of Reconnaissance and Military Sketching 
for consideration in a subsequent issue. 

From the military standpoint by far the most important 
of these are Cartography and Topography—the operations that 
go to the making of military maps. So supreme is the value 
of good maps in the operations of war that nearly all modern 
nations of the Western World have placed their topographic 
surveys wholly or in great part under military organization 
and control, and it is a noteworthy fact that among them the 
United States is the only one which has no topographic survey 
of its interior under the control of its military arm—the Lake 
Survey under the Corps of Engineers being largely hydro- 
graphic in character and wholly civil in its object, besides 
being very circumscribed in scope. We find instead, that the 
topographic work carried on by the Government outside of the 
Lake Survey is in the hands of two civil bureaus, which do 
not co-ordinate and have different objectives. <A third organ- 
ization for topographic work is in the hands of the State Gov- 
ernments. Although these three independent organizations 
do afford some mutual help and effect some exchange in results, 
they do not co-ordinate in any systematic sense; while their 
methods vary in character and scientific value, and the graphi- 
cal presentation of each is wholly different and non-military 
in interpretation. 
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. It is very much to be regretted that the effort to develop 

. a great systematic topographic survey of the United States 

under military control in the hands of the Corps of Engineers, 

| so vigorously begun under charge of Captain George M. Wheeler 

| west of the one hundredth meridian in the early seventies, 

| should have lapsed; for, however great and important may be i 
: | the river and harbor operations of this branch of the army in 

their industrial value, the greatest interest of the army in the 

Corps of Engineers would center in the control and develop- 

ment of its military surveys carried on with a scientific pre- 

| cision and comprehensiveness worthy of the traditions and 

reputation of that body of highly educated officers. In the 
absence of such control, however, and confronted by the lack 

| 


of correlation in existing operations, it becomes of the highest . 
importance to the War Department to organize a topographic ) 
service which shall standardize military maps and supplement 

the methods and results of the civil bureaus by such opera- 

tions as are needed to provide a map service suited to all the 
requirements of the army. The bureau of information is the 

i solar plexus of the General Staff and a perfected topographic 

service is vital to its functions; while in the active operation i 
of war the whole army would be more or less paralyzed by 

inadequate maps. Recent experience has shown that under 
modern conditions of long range fighting, with no develop- 
: ment of an enemy’s line by the smoke of its fire, and the great 
preponderance given to the defensive by arms of precision, the 
value of accurate information of position and communication 
has increased many fold, and that a knowledge both of the 
strategical and tactical terrene is vital to success in a greater 
degree than ever before. As tactical lines have greatly length- 
ened and individual responsibility has immensely increased— 
subordinate commanders being thrown upon their own initia- 
tive and judgment to an extent heretofore unknown—a knowl- 
| edge of and ability to interpret topographic form is imposed 
| upon all who hold military command however small, and the 
| study of hill form and its presentation upon paper should be 
) a part of the military education of every non-commissioned 
| officer as well as of his superiors. Every one holding command 


should be able to read a map, at least, and to make one, even tf 
primitive, when necessary. Almost of equal importance to the 
soldier is the topographic eye cultivated by this study and the 
habits of close and attentive examination engendered by it, as 
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well as the development of topographic memory which results 
from such habits. 


BUREAU OF TOPOGRAPHY AND CARTOGRAPHY. 


It would seem, therefore, that centralized in the hands of 
the General Staff, a bureau of Military Topography and Cart- 
ography should be organized under whose general direction 
and control topographic instruction, which should be constant 
and thorough, shall be carried on at all military posts through- 
out the army; while, at the same time, topographic survey and 
reconnaissance supplementary to that of the government sur- 
veys shall go forward under standard conditions for the use of 
the topographic bureau of the general staff in the preparation 
of its maps. In this way the whole army would be utilized 
as an organization for field work; while pari passu receiving 
practical instruction in the study of terrene and the reading 
of maps. This, of course, would be work supplementary to 
that required in schools of instruction, the graduates of which 
would find immediate application for the elementary knowl- 
edge there received. 

In such a system it is of the first moment that there should 
be a standardization of conventions and scales as well as of 
issue sheets. It is to be presumed that these issues will cover, 
first, areas of prime strategic and tactical importance, and 
then gradually extend to all areas of any probable military 
‘ activity. These maps would necessarily vary in scale accord- 
ing to the nature of the country itself as well as the degree 
of military importance of the locality. The scales will be 
further modified by the different uses for which the maps will 
be designed. Broadly speaking, there will be the general maps 
of thickly settled regions showing hypsometric configuration ; 
next, special maps of important districts in the neighborhood 
of large cities and strategic centers; next, tactical maps of 
battle fields; and finally, local maps of posts, forts, emplace- 
ments, engineering works, etc. This series would constitute 
the issue maps, while there will be also field maps pertaining 
to the work of reconnaissance, survey, and preparation. 

It is eminently desirable that for maps of issue not only 
should the scales be standardized, but the size of the sheets 
should be so calculated as to be convenient in handling in the 
field, and at the same time sufficiently large to cover a reason- 
able area. The size and general characterization of the sheets 
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adopted by the U. S. Geological Survey seem, in the main, 
well adapted for general military uses, and the standard sheet 
of 2”==1 mile shows with distinctness the hypsometry and 
suffic‘ent detail for the general purposes of a campaign map. 
This scale is also well adapted for field and reconnaissance 
work, except in special cases, and by adopting the size of issue 
sheets, 2134 by 18%, the field sheets can be made one-fourth 
size, which is a convenient size for reconnaissance or traverse 
work. 

The standardization of scale as well as conventions renders 
it possible to carry on systematic instruction in map and 
reconnaissance work throughout the army, and also to co- 
ordinate in a central bureau the results of all work done in 
scattered regions. Standard sheets of conventions of the scale 
here given, and also of an enlarged scale for purposes of in- 
struction, could be published, together with carefully drawn 
instructions to be precisely followed in the conduct of field 
work and the preparation of finished maps; and these publica- 
tions should be issued to all district, post, and company com- 
manders for the government of all instruction and cartographic 
work. 

* The following is a tentative suggestion for scales for issued 
maps: 

The standard scales for all U.S. Army surveys to be 2”—=1 
mile R. F. 3;$55, with contour interval of 10’. This scale 
will be used for the finished sheets of all thickly settled regions 
and important centers, and routes and regions of possible 
strategic or tactical value. 

For regions of less importance and less diversified topograph- 
ically (as the central plains region and southwestern part of 
the United States), small scales as follows: 

1” =1 mile....R.F. = ,,1,,....Contour interval 20 ft. 


62500 
}” =1 mile....R.F. = wey -- Contour interval 30 ft. 


1 
T3s 
=1 mile....R.F. = Contour interval 50 ft. 


Size of sheets, standard scale: 


2” =1 mile = 74’ of lat. by 74’ of long. 
1” = 1 mile = 15’ of lat. by 15’ of long. 
4” = 1 mile = 30’ of lat. by 30’. of long. 
4” = 1 mile = 1° of lat. by 1° of long. 


*The above suggestions as to standard scales were the result of consultation with Captain 
Cuas. B. HaGaporn, 23d Infantry, whose skill as a topographer and experience in military 
topography in the field give great value to his judgment. 


PLATE IV. 


EXAMPLE OF TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP, WITHOUT CULTURE, WITH RELIEF INDICATED BY STUMP WORK. 
Adapted from U. S. Geological Survey by Cadet Francis B. Wilby, U. S. M. A., under instruction, 
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Hence, the paper dimensions of 2134 by 18 % will include all 
sheets. (Same size as Geological Survey.) 

For finished maps of special importance, such as the vicinity 
of large cities, important harbors and other small areas that 
may some day be the scene of active tactical operations, larger 
scales may be adopted. 


Contour interval 10’ 
Contour interval 10’ 


The size of the completed sheets for these special maps may 
be doubled, but in general they adhere to the standard size 
previously given. 

FIELD WORK. 

Standard scale, 2” — 1 mile, contour interval 10’. 

Standard size of the field sheet, 4% the area of the finished 
sheet, varying with the latitude. The paper dimensions of 
all field sheets will be 9 by 10 inches, contour interval 10’. 

Other field scales: 

3” = 1 mile 6” = 1 mile 
4” =1 mile 12” = 1 mile 


The limits and purposes of this paper do not admit of 


further amplification of these suggestions regarding the par- 


ticular development of topographic and cartographic work in 
our own service, but I cannot forbear before leaving the subject 
to revert again to the surpassing value to the officer of thor- 
ough training in these branches. To the modern soldier the 
map should be as the breviary to the priest—as the compass to 
the mariner. The vagaries of the sea are no more vital to the 
sailor than are the irregularities of the land to the soldier. 
He should be able not only to interpret the conventions and 
projective bearings of a map after more or less laborious 
inspection, but to realize in immediate conception its hypso- 
metric relations, and to see at a glance its military exegesis 
—its tactical or strategical interpretation. The lay of the 
land is half the battle; the position dominates the result. As 
point-blank fighting passes into obsolescence and fighting 
bodies have to hug mother earth with closer intimacy; as 
position for the defense and approach for the offense become 
more and more the critical facts, the military art of campaign 
will resolve itself into a science of Position and Approach; 
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while the study of terrene and its exponent, the map, will 
become paramount in the education of the officer. 

It is quite impossible for the officer to have too much 
topographic study and experience—the great majority have 
far too littl—nor can a sufficient proficiency be attained 
without a great deal of practice in the field. A mere element- 
ary instruction is not enough; it is but the essential preliminary. 
Constant field work is necessary to educate the eye and judg- 
ment, and to give that quick perception onthe spot of topo- 
graphic fact, which is as valuable as the power of map inter- 
pretation. An officer who has not this is proportionally 
incapable of guiding his men with intelligence in the crucial 
hour of battle; and upon this capacity, in measure of respon- 
sibility from the highest to the lowest, must mainly depend 
the success of attack or the strength of defense. As is good 
marksmanship to the private, so is the topographic eye to his 
commander. 


TECHNICAL GRAPHICS. 


Passing on to the next division of my subject—Technical 
Graphics—lI desire to invite consideration of the importance 
of an art whose rapidly increasing and widening utility is less 
generally appreciated, and whose range of military applications 
is, perhaps, not so immediately obvious. 

Military Technical Graphics has followed, of necessity, the 
enormous development of technical or industrial graphics 
which has characterized the last century—a development so 
wide and comprehensive, and withal so rapid, that its appli- 
cations have outgrown the appreciation even of men of tech- 
nical education whose schooling antedates the early eighties 
of the last century. This growth of technical and industrial 
drawing is coincident and coextensive with the immense 
increase of industrial and mechanical processes during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, an increase character- 
ized by the specialization of processes and labor. In a 
manufacturing and mechanical age such as that upon which 
we have entered, the first effect of such rapid increase of 
mechanical processes is to multiply output many fold; and 
the next, to force a progressive increase in the rapidity of 
delivery. As a consequence of these, there results specializa- 
tion, both in the processes and in the machine. Immense 
quantities of more or less complex things have to be made in 
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PLATE V. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF NAHANT, MASS.U.S. 


‘ EXAMPLE OF FINISHED TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP, WITH RELIEF IN STUMP WORK. 


Adapted from SurveY by Coast Survey. Siudy by Cadet, under instruction. 
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a very limited time—things that are not only products, but 
the means of production—and it is no longer possible for a 
single handicraftsman, mechanic or operator to be expert in 
a variety of operations. Furthermore, it is entirely impossible 
for the individual workman to compete with mechanical 
processes, or both to design and construct completed products 
as in the days of simpler conditions and greater industrial 
leisure. As a result, the individuality of the workman is more 
and more lost in the mechanism of the process, and he has 
become to-day, to a large extent, a mere link or cog of the 
great industrial engine, dominated by its automatism and 
controlled by its laws. 

The bearing of this upon technical graphics is direct and 
inevitable. From first to last, from the simplest to the most 
complex construction, the product must be born on paper; 
all the conditions of its existence must be laid down by line 
and point; every detail of its relation must achieve realization 
in the design and diagram, and every essential of its final 
accomplishment must find its authority in the work of the 
draughtsman. This work of formal expression constitutes the 
universal and imperatively required language of construction. 
From the designer and supervisor, whether he be architect, 
engineer or manufacturer, down to the last mechanic, none 
can escape the necessity of reading this language, and few can 
avoid the necessity of speaking it with their fingers; and 
whoever has control or direction of construction work of any 
form, or he whose interests are concerned with it, can avoid 
only at his peril a knowledge of the constructive graphics upon 
which every individual workman is absolutely dependent for 
a perception of the part he is to develop in a general result 
regarding which he knows nothing more than the working 
detail in his hands. 

I dwell upon these conditions somewhat at length in order 
to emphasize the comprehensive scope and imperative char- 
acter of that art of human expression known as Technical 
Graphics, only fully appreciated by experts, and but dimly 
perceived by those whose activities are outside of the 
industrial field. It is well also to bear in mind that the 
conditions that have imposed the knowledge of industrial 
graphics as a necessity are not diminishing but increasing 
rapidly, and it is no exaggeration to say that the working 
drawing rules the world of construction and will continue to 
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do so until men’s mental conceptions can be projected into 
formal realization by psychic force alone. = 
The logical bearing of all this upon the military art and 

man lies in the relation of both to the mechanical and con- 
structive world. The increasing dependence of military art 
upon the mechanical developments of modern science is too 
patent to require discussion. Great changes in the larger as 
well as the minor operations of war have already been effected 
by these agencies, and that these operations will continue to 
be greatly modified, if not revolutionized, by them in the near 
future, is highly probable. The invasion by mechanical ap- 
pliances and methods of the military field is both rapid and 
comprehensive, and involves: 

1. Weapons of offense and war material. 
Defensive structures and contrivances. 
. Methods of transportation in the field. 
. Methods of mobilization. 
. Methods of communicating intelligence. 
. The manufacture and preparation of food supplies. 
. Surgical and sanitary methods. 
. Engineering construction. 

g. The shelter of troops and construction of public buildings both 
in peace and war. 


It is plain, therefore, that the military man is necessarily 
greatly dependent upon and constantly in contact with a great 
variety of mechanical constructive processes, and that his 
association with them will rapidly increase. The language 
of all these is mechanical and constructive graphics—the 
“ Plan,” the “Section,’’ and the “‘ Elevation’’—and in whatever 
way he is in contact with these processes, whether as designer, 
supervisor, judge or student, he can only design, direct and 
interpret, decide or study through and by means of this 
language. 

It is just as well to examine a little further the manner in 
which and the degree to which technical graphics demands 
the attention of the army officer. And we may eliminate at 
once from the discussion officers of the Scientific Corps of the 
Service, and consider only the functions of officers of the Line 
in this regard—an officer of Engineers or of Ordnance without 
the graphical skill required by the technical necessities of his 
profession being quite unthmkable. Either of these who is 
unable to read the more or less complex drawings demanded 
by every operation of his calling is more helpless than a 
barrister who cannot read his brief; and equally is he badly 
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handicapped if unable to design constructions pertaining to 
his military craft. A prominent officer of Engineers once said 
to me, that when he had an important work in charge he 
never felt that he understood it until he had made the general 
drawings; and if he wanted to understand it thoroughly, he 
made the principal detail drawings. 


MILITARY GRAPHICS AND THE LINE OFFICER. 


Every officer of the Line of the Army of the United States 
is confronted with functions and responsibilities of a more 
varied character than is the case in any other army of a nation 
of the first class. This is due partly to the organization and 
traditions of our service, and partly to the peculiar duties of 
our army and the functions and relations growing out of its 
operations at home and abroad. He has a special range of 
duties pertaining to the long years of peace and preparation, 
and another belonging to the time of war. In addition to 
strictly professional occupations he has been and will be called 
upon to perform many administrative functions of a civil and 
semi-civil nature. In the strict line of his profession he will, 
in the normal course, be required to perform the duties of 
quartermaster and post commander. As quartermaster in 
time of peace these duties will at all times bring him in contact 
with the world of construction and mechanics. He will be 
required to erect public buildings and quarters; erect and 
run machinery of various kinds; build bridges and docks; 
sewers; water works; roads; railroads and dams. He has to 
draw contracts for, and either design himself or decide upon 
and approve the drawings and plans for all these and a great 
variety of mechanical appliances. As post commander he is 
responsible also for all these constructions, and should, equally 
with his subordinates, be able to understand the designs and 
plans of all public works depending upon his initiative. 

All Line officers are subject also during active operations 
to be at some time brought into contact with machinery and 
mechanical appliances, their use and care, and to make, in 
emergency, any or all of the constructions enumerated above. 
Our recent wars have demonstrated the versatility of the ac- 
complishments exacted by modern campaigning, and the de- 
mands made upon officers of the Line have included such 
widely divergent forms of activity as are involved in the 
duties of governors of districts and cities; collectors of revenue ; 
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DETAIL SHEET FOR ELEMENTARY STUDY IN MILITARY BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


Project for an Infantry Barrack. 
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judges of courts; sanitary engineers; architects; mechanical 
engineers; surveyors; engineers of bridges and highways; 
commanders of war ships; locomotive engineers; railway 
engineers; superintendents of education, and many others; 
and all of these functions have been performed with the 
highest degree of skill and success. 

A lieutenant of infantry, a graduate of the M‘litary Academy 
of 1898, has designed and built in the Philippines, with native 
labor alone, taught by himself, twenty-seven bridges, stone 
and truss, varying in length from thirty to one hundred and 
fifty feet; and over fifty miles of highway. The same officer 
mapped a large district; repaired a breken locomotive, both 
there and at Santiago, thereby operating important railway 
lines; made an extensive report upon the resources and con- 
dition of a part of Luzon; and performed in addition the 
duties of staff officer, involving military sketching and recon- 
naissance. He employed one leave of absence in the study of 
bridge building, and is employing another, under the direction 
of the general staff, in an important mission to a foreign 
country, requiring trained powers of observation and much 
graphical skill. Another officer of infantry—a captain—had 
the surveys of a large district under his charge, besides exten- 
sive works of engineering and building construction. A 
lieutenant of cavalry was chief engineer of a city; a captain 
of the same corps as a treasurer in a civil government dis- 
bursed millions; while a major and commissary of subsistence, 
formerly an artillery officer, reformed the customs revenues 
of Cuba. A lieutenant of infantry, serving on staff, made, 
under fire in the trenches at the battle of Santiago, during 
the drenching rains, one of the most admirable military 
sketches I have ever seen, which was forwarded to the com- 
manding general and served him during the critical and 
memorable days of the assault. This sketch, a reproduction 
of which will be given with a subsequent paper, was drawn 
with the stub of a lead pencil on an improvised sheet formed 
by uniting with a paste made from hard tack and rain water 
several pages torn from a commissary sergeant’s note book. 
All of these instances are by no means exceptions, but might 
be added to almost indefinitely, and in nearly all a knowledge 
of the graphics of design and construction is fundamental and 
imperative. 

In the Artillery Corps, the rapid multiplication of mechanical 
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appliances and the close association of this corps with the 
Ordnance renders familiarity with mechanical graphics in- 
creasingly essential. The care and repair as well as the 
operation of the complex machinery of modern guns demands 
ability to read drawings, and if an officer is to study modern 
artillery, he must do so through the medium of its graphics. 

To recapitulate, Technical Graphics is essential to the 
education of an officer under modern conditions in the different 
corps of the service to a greater or less degree through its 
necessary applications to the various requirements of his 
duties. It should be taught in schools of application in con- 
nection with all studies having to do with construction, either 
of engineering, mechanical, or architectural form. Its use 
should be, as in all the best schools of technology the world 
over, in connection with project work, as a medium of rendering 
the various problems and applications of constructive theory 
with which the officers of each branch of the service may have 
to do; and the student should learn to use the industrial 
language of the diagram as the natural expression of technical 
ideas with ease and facility. This does not mean the accom- 
plishment of highly finished or elaborate drawings, but rapid 
and more or less complete general and working drawings, often 
in pencil alone, sufficient for the immediate purpose to which 
they are applied. 

The applications of technical graphics to the military duties 
of the several corps would be about as follows: 


ee Civil engineering constructions of every sort. 
Fortifications and Emplacements. 
Architecture. 
Engines. 
Engineering machinery. 
Machines and mechanical appliances. 
Ordnance. 
Engines. 
Elementary building construction. 
Fortifications and Emplacements. 
Artillery Corps.......The same, but less in extenso. 
Cavalry and Infantry. . Building construction as quartermasters and 
commanding officers. 
Elementary knowledge of engines. 
Mechanism of arms of precision and appara- 
tus used by troops. 
Practical field engineering. 


Officers of the Quartermaster’s Corps are essentially practical 
constructors and builders, with about the same status in 
relation to the scientific corps as exists in the case of con- 
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tractors in their relations to architects and engineers. As a 
matter of fact, the difference is one of degree rather than 
character. Their duties are so various and touch so many 
forms of constructive operations that a knowledge of technical 
graphics is as essential as with their more scientific professional 
brethren of the scientific corps. There is hardly any form of 
minor practical engineering which they do not have to super- 
vise or design. They build and repair the posts of the army, 
lay out their sanitary engineering, roads, bridges, and docks. 
They install and run machinery, gas and electric plants, water 
supply systems, motors, and even railways; they draw up 
and let contracts; examine and pass upon plans of build- 
ings, and decide questions upon which depend the material 
comfort and welfare of the army, present and future. They 
necessarily disburse large sums of money, and any error in 
judgment or technical knowledge in their multitudinous con- 
structions not only entails permanent discomfort and even 
suffering upon the personnel of the Army, but wastes Govern- 
ment funds and perverts the generosity of Congress. 

It surely is an anomaly that officers with duties of such a 
nature should lack the technical training adequate to their 
responsibilities, and it would seem a very wise and necessary 
provision that every officer, upon appointment to this corps, 
should be sent to one of the various technological schools 
throughout the country for courses in building construction 
and sanitary engineering. 

I believe also that it would be highly advantageous if a 
thorough course of mechanical engineering and its graphics 
could be provided for the officers of ordnance preparatory to 
their entrance upon the duties of that corps. These officers 
are fundamentally military mechanical engineers, whose asso- 
ciations and responsibilities are wholly with foundries, inachine 
shops and the most complex mechanism of the day. They are 
early called upon to assume positions of responsible control of 
mechanical processes whose language is the shop drawing, and 
the mastery of kinematics and mechanical engineering is as 
much an elemental necessity as is civil and military engineer- 
ing to the engineer. Thorough courses taken in the best tech- 
nological schools of the country, or the establishment of such 
courses in one of the military schools, would provide an equip- 
ment at the outset of their careers which can never be thor- 
oughly picked up in arsenals, and the absence of which can 
never be wholly compensated for. 
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In conclusion, it should be remembered that all geometrical 
graphics, whether cartographic or technical, is an art of fore- 
handedness and precision in which each step demands careful 
consideration and prevision, and which cultivates in a high 
degree habits of close attention to formal conditions and 
relations; while it is, at the same time, a form of delineation 
which demands little or nothing of pictorial skill, and can be 
grasped in a fair degree of successful accomplishment by any 
one who can master elementary mathematics. But, were it 
many times more difficult than it is, it is none the less certain 
that its mastery by all who have to do with the constructions 
of this great mechanical era and their applications to military 
art is a requirement whose avoidance becomes increasingly 
difficult and embarrassing. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Piate I,lis!from fa topographical sketch by Captain Hagadorn 
made during the operations against Manila. It was commended by 
General F. V. Greene as one of the best examples of what a topo- 
graphical field position sketch should be—a judgment in which I 
heartily concur. It is admirably clear, direct, full, and well lettered. 

Puiates II and are partial reproductions of aset of topographical 
signs and conventions prepared at the request of the War College Board 
for its consideration as a standard for military use. They are based 
upon the practice of both the Coast and Geodetic and Geological 
Surveys, as well as on the standard usage of foreign military maps. 
Since the topographical surveys of the United States are in civil 
hands, the desirability of conforming as closely as possible to their 
conventions is obvious. The original drawings, for which I am in- 
debted to Captain Hagadorn, are on a scale adapted to 1’’=1 mile, 
and the execution is too fine to reproduce well in process work. 

PLaTE IV is an example of work by a student under instruction, 
adapted from the topographical work of the Geological Survey. The 
original drawing is in color, the hypsometric relief being stumped 
in with pencil dust. The process reproduction is necessarily in- 
adequate, but the drawing is an excellent example of the adapt- 
ability of the Geological Survey methods to military uses. 

PLATE V is also a study by a cadet under instruction, adapted 
from the work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, treated in a similar 
manner. The effort in both cases has been to secure clear and bold 
hypsometric relief without in any way obscuring either contours or 
culture. 

Pirate VI is an example of elementary building construction 
drawing applied to military uses by a student underinstruction. It 
comprises some of the essential details of a barrack building. Ina 
project of this character—which embraces also a plan, section and 
elevation of a military building—the student officer acquires fourfold 
instruction: 1st, a knowledge of the exact relation of parts in a 
building and their functions; 2d, familiarity with the nomenclature 
of building construction; 3d, ability to read construction drawing; 
4th, ability to design ordinary buildings for military uses. 


NOTES ON LUZON. 
By Captain GUY G. PALMER, U. S. A., TurrtIetH INFANTRY. 


Weresg| BOARD the U. S. Transport Grant about noon, 
a, wee the 26th of June, 1899, the 16th Infantry 
passed the headlands of Manila Bay, anchoring 
after dark in view of the thousand twinkling 
lights of Manila that conveyed to our minds no 
correct picture of this strange city in a strange 
land. The first fact that impressed us was the remoteness 
of the points of land enclosing the bay; for, inexcusable as it 
may seem, I believe that the mental picture of all of us had 
been up to that time rather of the “ Yellow Journal”’ type, 
presenting to us a somewhat contracted channel susceptible 
of being mined and otherwise protected to the extent of 
materially blocking its passage; but, greatly to our surprise, 
this channel at its entrance—its narrowest point—is about 
twenty-eight miles across. This distance, however, is decreased 
for all military and naval purposes by the intervening island 
of Corregidor. 

For reasons better known to those in command ashore, we 
were kept aboard about three days, though we had expected 
to land the morning following our arrival in the harbor. 

It must be borne in mind that conditions have changed 
vastly in Luzon, and most of the other islands, since our 
arrival there, for the better as regards transportation, sub- 
sistence, communication, etc., and that this paper is written 
entirely from my own observations and experiences during a 
time when everything, even to the ultimate end of hostilities, 
was improving with each day; and that, therefore, troops 
landing now may find things much more systematized and 
consequently simplified over six months ago even. However, 
after this three days’ wait, large ‘“‘cascos’’ (native boats) 
towed by steam launches were sent out to our transport to 
convey the troops and baggage ashore. The only incident 
connected with this part of our transportation was the part- 
ing of a rope cable, upon which three “cascos’’ had been 
strung, thereby causing one boat loaded with men to drift 
aimlessly in a not too smooth sea. The strength and security 
of these connecting cables is, perhaps, an important con- 
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sideration that an officer in charge of landing troops should 
look out for. 

All troops that I saw landed were taken to the Anda 
Monument landing on the Pasig river. This monument stands 
at the river end of the fashionable and much-spoken of 
“Luneta.”’ Here your regiment finds itself ready to march, 
in all probability, to temporary barracks in the city; if 
cavalry, you may be sent to Pasay barracks, where time is 
given for pulling yourselves together and getting in shape for 
a move to more permanent stations, which will involve a 
march overland or transportation by rail. The only railroad 
at present in operation in Luzon is the “ Manila Dagupan,” 
so named from its terminal points, and is approximately 150 
miles in length. 

We landed in blue flannel shirts and blue trousers. Now, 
however, I believe all troops are supplied with the “ Khaki”’ 
uniform before leaving the United States. From Anda 
Monument the regiment is marched to its barracks, leaving 
at the landing company quartermaster-sergeants and a detail 
of men to guard the property. In the course of time—and 
after, possibly, an unavoidable soaking, if your landing chances 
to be during July, August, or September (the rainy season)— 
your baggage reaches you. hauled by Filipino and Chino bull 
drivers, with here and there an occasional team of Govern- 
ment mules urged on by curses much less vociferous and fre- 
quent than those hurled at the drivers of the bulls by our 
sentinels whose American patience is taxed to the explosive 
point through the turtle gait of these carabou, or water 
buffalo. 

From a standpoint of variety and completeness there 
probably never before existed a better commissary in the 
histories of the armies of the world than we have in Manila, as 
everything within the bounds of reason, and regardless of 
pecuniary considerations, is carried in the line of food supply 
—from refrigerated Australian beef and canned fresh milk to 
“hard tack”? and prunes; and when I left Manila the sales 
commissary was supplied with four different brands of cham- 
pagne and as many mineral waters, also granite iron ware and 
silver plated knives, forks, and spoons. 

After being supplied with suitable clothing, transportation, 
etc., having remained in temporary barracks in Malate (a 
suburb of Manila) for about ten days, my regiment was moved 
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out to occupy what was termed the “‘block-house line,” reach- 
ing from El Deposito—the collecting basin system for the 
waterworks—to Caloocan on the railroad. Each company 
in these days was supplied with two bull carts with bulls and 
Chino or Filipino drivers and six Chino ‘“‘carriers.”” In 
justice to these latter, I must say that, as a rule, they proved 
useful and trustworthy company servants, and received in 
return kind and appreciative treatment from both officers 
and men. They carried and hauled wood and water and 
helped in every conceivable way in any and all manual labor 
about the company. 

To each battalion headquarters was furnished two native 
ponies as mounts for the commanding officer and his adjutant; 
- one pony, harness, and two-wheeled cart, and one bull, driver 
and cart. These bull teams could accomplish one trip in a 
day, three miles in from the Deposito, to the commissary or 
the quartermaster store rooms in Manila, and return. 

If a pony became sick or lame, a cart or harness broken, or 
bull disabled, a verbal report to the depot quartermaster 
unhesitatingly secured for you an order for their replacement 
or repair, as the nature of the case called for. 

The only sure way if you wanted hauling done by a native 
was to either personally supervise it, or send some trust- 
worthy non-commissioned officer or private in charge; other- 
wise you lay yourself liable to, perhaps, most vexatious delays, 
which to a “tenderfoot’’ in the country are explained away 
in a most plausible manner by the story of the hundredth 
re-occurrence of the death of a grandmother; or the “ No tiene 
chow-chow” for the many hungry “ninos’’ at home will be 
served you with tears and sobs. 

All heavy manual labor in Manila and elsewhere in the 
Islands is performed by Chinos and Filipinos. 

All coasting vessels can enter and ascend the Pasig river 
as far as the bridge of Spain. Both sides of this river afford 
excellent dockage as they are built up of solid masonry. 

A move of troops to some coast town in Luzon usually 
involves a concentration at some one or two of the several 
barracks in Manila. From here the property is hauled and 
loaded aboard ship. The men are then marched aboard and 
upon reaching your destination, ‘“‘cascos,” ‘“ barangayans,”’ 
and other styles of native boats, manned by natives, unload 
and deliver your baggage. 


a 
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The Anglo-Saxon cannot work hard physically in the 
tropics without suffering physical harm from the sun and 
climate. I believe it is a generally accepted fact that we 
cannot permanently adapt ourselves to the climatic con- 
ditions of this zone, and only those of us who can be sur- 
rounded by the most pleasant associations to be had there, 
and who can and do live with proper regard to health, are able 
to return home at the end of two or three years as well as 
when we went over. 

American horses and mules, I had the gratification of 
observing, did wonderfully well in northern Luzon. They 
learned very soon to eat the rice straw containing the grain. 
For a short while just before leaving Luzon, I had command 
of twenty-seven mounted infantry and a pack train of seven 
or eight mules. These mounted men were all picked and 
understood horses. After two rather hard weeks in the field, 
a seventy-five mile march was undertaken after one day’s 
rest. We started at nine o'clock at night, traveled through 
two “bosques,” (dense forests) and made about thirty-five 
miles by seven o'clock the following morning. The horses 
were very tired, a number had sore feet, but they recuperated 
in a surprisingly short time. I believe that, recently, some 
disease has appeared among the American animals in the 
Philippines. 

After the “block house line,’’ came guarding the railroad 
for my regiment, which was not desirable while there was 
“hiking’’ and fighting elsewhere. The duty was arduous and 
fatiguing, with none of the glories of war attached. True, 
small bands of insurgents would fire into us at night four or 
five times a month, and frequently stretches of telegraph wire 
and poles were cut and dragged away, but watching wire, 
examining bridges, culverts, fish-plates, and ties, and con- 
stantly patroling the road to neighboring stations while our 
brothers in arms stopped daily on their way in to Manila 
from the “front’’ to tell us what was going on, was neither 
pleasant nor agreeable. 

Among the different provision cars that made the run from 
Manila to Angeles each morning, were separate bread, beef, 
and ice cars. It was customary for each company to send 
into Manila its quartermaster sergeant and one or two 
privates a day ahead of time for rations and other supplies. 

All engineers and firemen running these trains were dis- 
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charged regulars and volunteers. Occasionally that reckless 
dare-devilness that seems to grow and flourish in the char- 
acters of men who have seen service there, would bob up 
within the breast of some soldier engineer, and in order to 
make up lost time he would make a run at a break-the-neck 
speed on a rickety track at night with no headlight. 

The 16th Infantry guarded the railroad from Caloocan to 
Calumpit for about two months when it was sent by rail to 
Aparri, Cagayan Province. Aparri,I believe is destined to 
become a health resort for the Islands. It is situated on the 
north coast of Luzon at the mouth of the Cagayan river. The 
climate is excellent and during the entire year there is a daily 
breeze that varies only with regard to direction. The sea 
bathing is delightful and invigorating. Many of us while 
stationed there, made a practice of taking a sea bath about 
five o’clock each morning. Usually at this hour the sea was 
as smooth and beautiful as a tropical sea can be, its placidity 
only disturbed by the long blue breakers that followed each 
other with a roar; the sun cast long fingers of light that fell 
through a grove of banana palms in Lanao over across the 
Cagayan; boatloads of fishermen pulled out for the fishing- 
waters, in their brown sailed ‘‘ barangayans,”’ while dozens of 
fiddler crabs in their haste to run and hide, illustrated a 
notable characteristic of the country. A blue sky, a grey 
beach, besprinkled with beautifully tinted shells, completed 
a picture long to be remembered. 

Aparri, was, before the recent military division of the 
Islands, headquarters for the northern district of the Depart- 
ment of Northern Luzon, and comprised the provinces of 
Cagayan, Isabella, and Nueva Vizcaya. The 16th U. S. 
Infantry and the 49th U. S. Volunteer Infantry were the only 
troops occuping this territory. 

Troops were stationed at every “pueblo,” and at every 
important and every suspected “barrio,” from Claveria on 
the northern coast, to Aparri; thence up the river to Bayan- 
bang. Our scouts and patrols were constantly moving 
through the country east and west from the river, going 
occasionally as far as the east coast. 

The Cagayan river is navigable for large coasting vessels 
twelve miles from its mouth, or to Lal-loc, during the rainy 
season. During the dry season it is difficult of navigation 
for the native boats as far as Cauayan, the practicable head 
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of water navigation for river boats of light draught. All 
supplies for troops stationed on or near the river were sent - 
by boat, the only road (an old Spanish one) on the right bank 
of the Cagayan, being impossible for wagons most of the year. 
Formerly a strong guard accompanied all supplies, but before 
I left natives were being intrusted alone with them. 

From Cauayan to Echague and Salano bulls hauling sleds 
made the distance (18 miles to the former place) in two days, 
and I have seen thirty such antiquated vehicles enter Echague 
with loads consisting of three boxes of hard tack, or two cases 
of tomatoes per bull team. The Government paid these bull 
drivers two dollars (‘‘ Mex.’’) per day. It would be interest- 
ing to calculate the expense to the United States on a can of 
tomatoes or a box of hard tack thus transported to Echague 


or Salano. 


—— 
SF 
/4/ 


RECLASSIFICATION ARMY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


OALL MEMBERS: The President of our Asso- 
ciation has, with the report of February, 1903, 
issued a leaflet in wh ch he states that, should 
the members who belonged to the Association 
prior to the adoption of “level rates’’ and 
reclassification in 1897, be now classified 

according to their ages when joining, there would result, 
according to our experience in the past three years, an 
annual deficiency of about thirty thousand dollars. Then he 
goes on to say that “The members of the Association of 
advanced age will ‘n a few years cease to be on our list’’ and 
that then “the amount of the assessments to be paid each 
year will gradually adjust itself until a normal for all ages is 
reached, and this will be accomplished without endangering 
the prosperity of the Association.” 

The inference from this is that, although it now requires 
abnormal assessments to be paid by “‘ more than nine hundred 
(goo)’’ out of our 1,380 members, in order that we may be 
able to meet our liabilities each year, yet when these ‘goo”’ 
contributors of extra funds shall have ceased “to be on our 
list,’’ the then members will have no difficulty in meeting 
liabilities, though they all pay but normal assessments. 

This is illogical in the extreme. 

The majority of the “ goo’ who are now on our list joined 
the Association when comparatively young men, and are now 
but in middle life and though the few yet with us who joined 
in middle life will, by natural law, leave us within the next 
few years, their passing away will, I believe, create no danger- 
ously large death-rate in any one year. 

Column 2 in my table “ A”’ herewith shows that on January 
1, 1896 the number of members who joined our Association 
was well proportioned as to the age of joining, and that the 
number who had joined after reaching the age of 45 was pro- 
portionately much smaller than those joining before reaching 


that age. 
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As the age limit of 45 years was adopted in 1897, there 
was probably but a slight increase in the number of members 
joining when above that age, simply those who joined from 
January 1, 1896, to March 31, 1897. 

I have no jater data than January 1, 1896, owing to the 
fact that the secretary of the Association was too busy to 
comply with my request for a list of the members at the open- 
ing of the present year with their ages at joining the Associa- 
tion 

I should have greatly preferred to submit to the members 
computations based on data at opening of the present year. 

It is not necessary to overcharge those members who 
founded the Association and supported it until it matured to 
the great and enduring benefit of the dear ones we leave behind 
us; for zt ts enduring just as at present organized, and with all 
members classified according to age at date of joining. 

The whole trouble lies in the application of the table of 
ratios furnished the Association by Mr. Fouse. 

Our officials, in applying this table, first decided upon the 
amount it was desired to raise by the annual assessment, and 
then, by a long and tedious calculation, pro-rated it according 
to this table among the members of the various ages. 

And the result was that in 1897 it insured an officer 25 
years of age for $8.377 per thousand, whereas the actual cost 
of insurance at that age is $13.519 per thousand, thus inflicting 
a loss on the association of $5.142 per thousand, or $15.426 
(for $3,000) on every member of 25 years of age insured. 

So it was throughout our rates for all other ages that year, 
a loss to the Association on them all. 

So it has been ever since. 

Is it any wonder we had to place an extra burden on our 
founders to make good our liabilities? 

By ‘actual cost of insurance,’’ I mean that amount which 
paid in annually by the insured, will, with its increment of 
interest, amount at the end of his expectancy (average years 
remaining) to exactly the sum to be paid him on death. This 
makes no allowance for reserve or expenses. 

The proper application of Mr. Fouse s table of ratios is as 
follows: 

As 25 years was determined upon as the lowest limit of 
age, the aciual cost of insurance (on 3 per cent. basis for 
money) at that age should have been determined, and to this 
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actua! cost I believe 4 per cent. should be added for financial 
security of the Association. 

This amount being determined, it remains permanen from 
year to year as long as money retains its earning value o 3 per 
cent. (See columns 4 and 5, of table ‘‘A,”’ as to fluctuations in 
our assessments. Note that column 5 shows that experience 
has forced the increase of our assessments well towards actual 
cost, but they have not proved sufficient to make up our Emer- 
gency Reserve). 

The actual cost of insurance, on 3 per cent. basis, at the 
age of 25 is $13.519 per thousand, and adding to this 4 percent., 
gives us $14.06 per thousand, or an assessment of $42.18 for 
$3,000 as our basis of assessments. 

This being fixed, we find the assessment of a member of 
26 by multiplying it by 1.03, a member of 35 by multi- 
plying it by 1.33, and so on, using the figures of the Fouse 
table as multiplyers. 

For the benefit of our members I have computed the 
income which shou'd have accrued the Association n 1897, 
showing therein the actual assessments that it may be compared 
with the proper assessments, and also showing the lowest rate 
given at that time by any reputable company (The New 
England Mutual), with a last column showing the annual 
saving made by insuring in our Association even over proper 
assessments. 

In this computation I had to use the number of members 
of various ages that were in the Association January 1, 1896 
(for reason given above), but they are classified according to 
their ages at joining, and the result does not vary materially 
from what it would be had I had data for 1897 membership. 

The results of this computation are shown on the table “A” 
herewith, and it is worthy of study. 

The actual income that year was $60,000; it should have 
been about $70,321.46. The loss to the Association was there- 
fore over $10,000. 

The leaflet says that if we do justice to our older members 
and pass this amendment giving them their proper rating as 
to age it would “necessitate a large addition to the assessment 
now paid by the younger members of the Association.” 

This would not be the cause of the increase in their assess- 


ments. 
The life and stability of our Association will cause all mem- 
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bers to pay increased assessments as soon as our old members, 
who are now paying abnormal assessments, pass away. 

The business interest of the Association will compel us, 
sooner or later, to assess all members so as to meet the cost of 
their insurance. 

Fustice should cause the action to be taken now. 

Fustice should cause the reclassification of our old members 
that they may pay their proper share of our liabilities. 

Our Association cannot go on paying out more than it 
receives, and I know that none of our members wish others 
to pay part of their insurance. 

We cannot pay $1,000 for $600 and continue in business. 

When our present method was inaugurated in 1897 our 
emergency reserve was $153,752.57; it is now but $162,451.08, 
an increase of but $8,698.51 in six years. 

According to the constitution adopted, to take effect at the 
beginning of our year 1897, this reserve fund should be $250.00 
per member, or $345,000 for 1,380 members at the beginning 
of this year. Had we not lost about $65,000 by under- 
insuring our members during these six years, our reserve 
would this year be nearing completion, and our Association 
could soon commence “paying dividends; in other words, 
crediting members with the unused portion of a year’s assess- 
ments on the assessment for the following year, and thus 
materially reducing the cost of insuring with us. 

The assessments of all new members should be retained in 
full until their amount due emergency reserve is complete; 
thereafter credit be given them for their unused assessments. 

After we have our reserve fund complete we can afford to 
“‘pay dividends” in the shape of rebates from unused assess- 
ments. 

We can never afford to insure under “actual cost.” 

Let us get ourselves on a just basis. 

Let us get ourselves on a business basis. 

The first by reclassifying our old members at the ages at 
which they joined. 

The second by charging properly for our insurance at 
all times, and when we have our emergency reserve complete 
we can declare our “dividends” by crediting unused assess- 
ments, and thus reduce the amount of actual cash paid in 
by our members. 

The first we can do by vote in October next. 
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The second I believe our officers will doas soonasthe matter 
is properly brought to their attention. 

I append hereto “ B’’ so much of my report to the Special 
Committee on Revision of Assessments—1896—as pertains to 
this matter. Very respectful y, 


Epwarp E. Dravo, 
Lieut.-Colonel, D.C.G., U.S. Army. 


[A] 
< '2 a < < < 
I 2 | 3 5 6 7 8 
25 86* 42.18 36.86 3527.48 60.60 18.42 
26 56 43-45 37-86 2432.20 62.40 18.95 
27 60 | 44.71 38.88 2682.60 64.20 19.49 
28 47 45-55 39.96 2140.85 66.00 20.45 
29 46 | 47.24 41.08 2173.04 68.10 20.86 
30 41 | 48.51 42.25 1988.91 69.90 21.39 
31 52 | 49.77 43.48 2588.04 72.30 22.53 
32 31 51.46 44-75 1594.26 74.40 | 22.94 
33 38 52.73 46.08 2003.74 76.80 24.07 
34 42 54-41 47-48 2285.22 79.20 24.79 
35 37 56.10 48.95 2075.70 81.90 25.80 
36 44 58.21 50.51 2561.24 84.60 26.39 
37 5° 59.90 52.16 2995.00 87.60 27.70 
38 51 61.58 53-87 3140.58 90.90 29.32 
39 47 63.69 55-79 2993-43 94.20 | 30.51 
40° 37 65.80 57.62 2434.60 97.80 32.00 
41 47 68.33 59.65 3211.51 101.40 33-07 
42 48 70.45 61.79 3381.60 105.30 34-85 
43 40 72.97 64.05 2918.80 109.80 36.83 
44 31 75-92 66.41 2353-52 114.30 38.38 
45 39 78.45 68.88 3059.55 119.10 40.65 
46 23 81.40 71.48 1872.20 124.20 42.80 
47 34 84.78 74.17 2882.52 129.60 44.82 
48 28 88.16 77.07 2458.48 135.30 47.14 
49 26 Q1.53 80.08 2379.78 141.30 49-77 
5° 30 95-33 83.26 2859.90 147.60 52.27 
51 6 98.28 86.63 589.58 154.20 55-92 
52 4 103.34 90.21 413.36 161.40 58.06 
53 4 | 107.98 94.04 431.92 169.20 61.22 
54 3 | 112.62 98.16 | 337-86 177.30 | 64.68 
55 3 | 117.68 102.57 | 353.04 185.70 | 68.02 
56 3 123.17 107.32 | 369.51 194.70 71.53 
57 I 129.07 112.44 129.07 204.60 75-53 
58 2 134.98 | 117.95 269.96 214.80 | 79.82 
59 2 141.71 123.91 283.42 225.60 | 83.89 
60 tr | 148.89 130.32 | 148.89 237-30 | 88.41 
1140 $70321.46 
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[B] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF COMMISSARY, 


DENVER, COLORADO, January 15, 1896. 


Major Georce W. Davis, U. S. A., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Major: Returning to you by to-day’s mail the papers sub- 
mitted to me on the subject of revised premiums in the A. M. A. A., 
I would report as follows: 

First :— Regarding the reserve fund, I concur with Mr. Fouse that 
it is too small to insure the stability of our Association, especially 
so to meet increased casualties of a war. I believe it should be 
increased to $500,000. The method whereby this increase may be 
made will be explained further on. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

My calculations are all based on an earning capacity for our 
money of but 3 per cent., as it is but a question of a few years when 
the interest paid us will be reduced to that figure. The LEVEL 
premium per $1,000, which, from my study of the matter, I would 
recommend that the Association should adopt, is shown in column 
5, said premium being governed in each case by the age of the mem- 
ber on entering the Association, and remaining fixed for life. 

The full premium on $3,000 is shown in column ro. It will be 
observed in column 4 that I have taken a first factor of safety in 
favor of the Association by increasing the premium 4 per cent. over 
that which would just produce $1,000 at completion of expectancy, 
as shown in column 3 

A second factor of safety has been taken in column 8, viz., the 
increased value of the premiums over the money paid the insured by 
continuing the payment of premiums for five years after the com- 
pletion of expectancy. 

I believe there should be some point in a man’s life to which he 
could look forward to a cessation of the drain on account of insur- 
ance, and I have therefore fixed the ages, as shown in column 7, at 
which the Association can with safety release its members from 
further payment. 

In order to be assured that the premiums recommended would 
meet the financial needs of the Association, I obtained from the 
Secretary a table showing the entering ages of the present members. 
This is shown in column 11. 

At the premiums recommended in column ro, the present income 
of the Association would be as shown in column 12. The total 
income per year would be $73,644.90. The Association requires 
$48,000 per year to pay 16 deaths at $3,000 each, leaving a yearly 
surplus of $25,644.90. The unused premiums arising from the num- 
ber of deaths being less than 16 per year would, according t oour 
past experience, easily increase this yearly surplus to $30,000. 

I would recommend that the premiums be paid in full each year 
for five years after their adoption, and that the unused surplus be 
transferred to the reserve fund. The amount so transferred would 
be fully $150,000, which, added to our present reserve, would give 
the Association at that time a reserve of fully $300,000, a consider- 
able stride toward a reserve of $500,000, or which I consider neces- 
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sary to the stability of our Association. All new members hereafter 
joining should likewise pay full premiums each year for the first five 
years, the surplus going as above. 

At the expiration of five years after the adoption of these premiums 
the Executive Committee should be authorized to decide each year 
what percentage of the unused premiums of the past year (com- 
mencing with the sixth) should be transferred to the reserve fund, 
the remainder being returned to the members to be credited on the 
premiums for the next year. The amounts so returned would, I 
believe from our past experience, be a greater percentage on the 
yearly premiums than the much boasted “dividends” of the ‘‘old- 
line companies.” 

Your committee may think that I have calculated too closely to 
the amount which we pay the member on his death, but it will please 
consider that, while we pay $3,000 per death, we have by this table 
an income of 7s of $73,644.90, or $4,602.90 per death, a surplus 
of $1,602.90 on each death. 

In column 13 is shown the yearly (level) premium on $3,000 in 
the ‘‘New England Mutual Life,’’ which I selected as one of the 
most economical. Column 14 shows the saving made by entering 
the A. M. A. A. 

In conclusion, I hope your committee will pardon my long delay 
in making this report, for it has been a matter of much thought and 
calculation, and the time I could devote to it was limited. 

The expense account should be met, as at present, by a special 
assessment. Respectfully, 

(Sgd.) Epwarp E. Dravo, 
Captain and C. S., U. S. A. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE COLORADO, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF COMMISSARY, 


DENVER, COLORADO, January 16, 1896. 


Major Georce W. Davis, U. S. A., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Major: In the report I sent you yesterday I forgot to incor- 
porate a very important recommendation, as follows: 

“‘In case the accompanying table of premiums is adopted, all 
members who at the time of its adoption belonged to the Associa- 
tion should be reclassed in accordance with their ages at the time 
of first joining, and should pay premiums according to this new clas- 
sification.” 

Please append this letter to my report, so as to make it complete. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sgd.) Epwarp E. Dravo, 
Captain and Commissary, U. S. A. 
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“CAVALRY OF THE FUTURE”—A PREDICTION? 


|HE “Memorandum by the Commander-in-Chief.”’ 
recently issued by Field Marshal Lord Roberts, 
in explanation of his reasons formaking changes 
in the armament of the British cavalry, based 
upon the experience of modern wars, and par- 
ticularly the use of mounted troops during the 
American Civil War, 1861-5, is a notable confirmation by the 
most distinguished European soldier of hisday of certain Amer- 
ican views on the same subject published nearly thirty years 
ago. Inthe concluding chapter of ‘“‘From Everglade to Cafion 
with the Second Dragoons,’’* the editor of that regimental his- 
tory then (1875) placed on record, under the caption “Cavalry 
of the Future,’’ his own conclusions, from the same historical 
examples. Those views so closely coincide with the deductions 
of Lord Roberts in 1903, that a few extracts from each printed 
side by side may be of interest to our cavalry readers. 


AMERICA—1875. ENGLAND—1903. 


(‘Memorandum by the Commander- 
(‘From Everglade to Cation with the in-Chiej”’) 
Second Dragoons.”’) 
ee go ) (1) “In America, on the other 
hand, the cavalry leaders very 
(1) “Put improved small arms early recognized the increase of 
in the hands of euch men es renuleed POWEr to be gained by arming their 
P men with a rifle in addition to the 
a part of Lee’s infantry at Cold Har- saber. Their tactics against both 
cavalry and infantry were a combi- 
; nation of fire and shock, and their 
than one occasion in the Shenan- achievements were far more bril- 
doah. and are they not a very re- liant than those of the Germans in 
spectable substitute for foot-troops? It was by adopting these tactics 
Sheri avalrv brought 
: that Sheridan’s  cavalrv gh 
comet same and behold about the dispersal of Early’s 
active, wiry, irresistible cava/lrywhich, Army on the Shenandoah in 1864 
s > f Lee’s Army at 
Mer. 2nd the surrender fa) y 
wader Gengy, Terbert, Appomattox in 1865. In the former 


ritt and Custer on the one hand, and _ series of operations the cavalry 
: fought in two pitched battles and 

tuart, Fitz Lee, Hampton and drove the enemy back 130 miles in 


Robertson on the other, were, during 9 days (19th to 27th September), 


bor and Five Forks, and upon more 


*From Everglade to Cation with the Second Dragoons. D. Van Nostrand, 
N. Y., 1875. 
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four years of war, by turns vic- 
torious. 


(2) ‘Instead of losing its prestige 
and importance as an auxiliary in 
modern warfare, it has arrived at 
that period in its development when 
it is absolutely essential to the com- 
pleteness of great military opera- 
tions. Nay, we go further and say 
that, with a large and well-organized 
cavalry command and a fair pro- 
portion of horse artillery, a good 
general may go anywhere in a 
hostile country, accomplishing by 
its aid the greatest results. 

* * * 


(3) “Again cavalry will seldom 
be used, mounted, in attacking well 
organized bodies of infantry, formed 
In compact masses, and prepared 
with bayonet to resist a charge of 
horsemen. 


* * 


(4) “Opportunities are sure to 
occur in the course of a battle 
when the mounted troops may de- 
cide the issue, or improve an ad- 
vantage as a reward for discreet 
management previously. 

* * * 


(5) “Especial attention to be 
given to saber exercise and target 
practice. * * Small detachments, 
under a commissioned officer, should 


THE FUTURE.” 


capturing over 30 guns, 1,500 to 
1,700 prisoners, and turning every 
position which the Confederates at- 
tempted to hold. The fighting was 
not all dismounted. During the 
battle of rgth September one divi- 
sion alone made six distinct charges, 
three against cavalry and three 
against infantry and artillery. 
* * * 

(2) “It will be apparent that the 
cavalry, under these new conditions, 
becomes more than ever the arm 
which demands the highest training 
in both officers and men. It has 
many other duties to fulfil besides 
the charge. It has always been 
the arm on which a commander in 
the field is dependent for the suc- 
cess of his operations, and to-day, 
armed with the rifle, its impor- 
tance is far greater than hereto- 
fore. It is not only to a great ex- 
tent the source of the information on 
which the commander bases his 

lans, but it prevents the enemy 

rom gaining information; it makes 
surprise impossible, and it completes 
the victory. It is not too much to 
say that the fate of an engagement 
may rest on the good judgment and 
reports of a cavalry subaltern; and 
the issue of a campaign on the 
recognition and seizure of some 
strategic position by a _ cavalry 
brigadier. 

* * * 


(3) “Cavalry has never been able 
to beat staunch infantry except by 
surprise, and now it is almost im- 
possible for cavalry to approach 
near enough to the enemy's firing 
line to effect a surprise, except under 
unusually advantageous conditions 
of the ground. 

* * * 


(4) “Nevertheless, as I have al- 
ready suggested, opportunities may 
still arise in which small bodies, 
such as squadrons and regiments, 
may effect surprises with /’arme 
blanche, and a bold charge may 
sometimes prove the best means of 
gaining time. 

* * * 


(5) “What we must then aim at 
is to make our cavalry expert rifle 
shots and swordsmen. To neither 
of these essentials has sufficient 
attention been paid hitherto. * * 


} 
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frequently be led into the adjacent 
country and accustomed to the details 
of marches, scouts, outpost duty, etc. 
The most capable soldiers should be 
instructed and exercised in all the 
functions of non-commissioned offi- 
cers; taught self-reliance, precision 
and promptness, and, above all, the 
art of governing themselves and 
those placed in their charge. When 
not on duty the men should be en- 
couraged in all athletic exercises and 


amusements practicable. * * 
* * * 


(6) “The coming cavalry in my 
opinion will be essentially dragoons, 
and the prejudice still existing in 
European armies against such an 
‘anomalous’ organization will pass 
away before the progress of military 
enlightenment.” 


It is just as important that every 
cavalry officer should be a skilled 
swordsman as that every infantry 
officer should be a marksman. It is 
only the man who knows who can 
teach. * * It is well that the 
cavalry soldier should have a knowl- 
edge of all weapons which may be 
effectively used by the mounted 
man. 

As military sports, tent-pegging. 
and lance vs. bayonet, sho 
be encouraged ever way 
possible. They are for the men 
what polo is for the officers, the best 
and most wholesome method of em- 
ploying their hours of recreation, the 
only proviso I would make being 
that on no account should they be 
allowed to encroach on the time 
given to field exercises, the study 
of ground and serious work. 

* * * 


(6) “It issaid that cavalry cannot 
be trained to fight indiscriminately 
on foot and in the saddle; that on 
foot they will be very indifferent in- 
fantry, and in the saddle very timid 
cavalry. * * 

“The truth is that it is a matter 
of training and discipline. 

“The conclusion, then,to be drawn 
from the above appears to me to be 
that cavalry will generally act dis- 
mounted, but that small bodies, 
* * may effect surprises by making 
use of shock tactics ”’ 
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THE ARTILLERY ARMAMENT OF THE ORGANIZED 
MILITIA. 


By Lievt.-Cotone, JAMES PARKER, 13TH U. S. Cavatry. 
Act. Asst. ADJUTANT-GENERAL. 


a]URING the past few months the Secretary of 
War has set aside, from the Militia Appro- 
priation of $2,000,000, by the Act of March 
2, 1903, the sum of $700,000 for the purchase 
and manufacture of 3-inch rapid fire guns for 
the militia of the United States. This should 
procure about fifteen batteries of four guns each. The 
question of the most effective artillery armament of the 
‘ militia is a most important one. As a result of the recent 
inspections the following has been found to be the number 
and kind of guns now in possession of the militia: 


Hotchkiss Revolving Gun ................... I 
‘ 3-inch Muzzle loading rifle .................. 34 


I 
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It will be seen from this statement that a very large por- 
tion of the armament does not consist of modern guns; also, 
that a very large portion consists of guns useful mainly for 
street riot duty, or for defensive purposes against an attack 
of infantry. 

In connection with the question of setting aside a portion 
of the two-million-dollar appropriation of March 2, 1903, for 
the purpose of purchasing batteries, the question as to the 
proper type of battery which should be supplied is a very 
important one, and is closely connected with the general 
question of the defense of the country. The proper main- 
tenance by a State of a battery of artillery is a very difficult 
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matter; it is true that the procurement of enlisted men, 
artificers, etc., of special qualifications for batteries is perhaps 
easier in the organized militia than in the Regular Army, and 
perhaps it would not be difficult in time of war to obtain good 
drivers for the teams, but there are many obstacles, which are 
here briefly touched upon. (1) The officers of such a battery 
should possess special scientific qualifications; such officers 
are not easy to obtain. (2) The proper care and preservation 
of such batteries is a difficult thing to secure, especially in 
States where armory facilities are scarce. (3) The cost of 
horsing a battery is so great that few States can provide a 
sufficient sum of money for the purpose. Taking the minimum 
number of horses necessary for a battery containing four pieces 
and four caissons, namely, 48, these 48 horses will cost a State 
for the 24 drills, at $2 per horse per drill, $2,304.00, and during 
one camp of five days, at $3 per horse per day, $720.00, making 
a total cost for the horses of a battery during the year of 
$3,024.00. As a result, few States will expend the proper 
amount necessary for horses, in consequence of which many 
batteries of the organized militia have nothing but a dis- 
mounted training. (4) But this is not all. The cost of the 
proper supply of ammunition for such a battery is considerable, 
and in some States almost impossible to obtain, and, in conse- 
quence, the men never see their guns fired. (5) Another 
consideration is the first cost of the batteries. A battery of 
new 3-inch rapid fire pieces will cost the State $50,000, and it 
is doubtful if many of the States will assent to having this 
amount of money, which is sufficient to arm and equip an 
entire regiment of infantry, expended for the equipment of a 
company of less than 100 artillerymen; it would be easy to 
arm and equip 1,000 infantrymen for the sum of $50.00 
apiece. A battery of artillery costing $50,000.00 represents 
an expenditure of perhaps $1,000.00 apiece for 50 men, that 
being a not unusual size of a battery. 

Further, it must be remembered that the normal function 
of the National Guard is that of a State force, the eventuality 
of their being called out for service by the United States being 
very far off. From their point of view, the armament which 
they need is such as is needed for riot duty, for which the rapid 
fire gun of great range and power is not the thing desirable. 
In this connection it might be asked whether it might not be 
preferable in the expenditure of sums furnished by Congress 
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for the armament and equipment of the militia, to use it, 
at least for the present, so as to secure to the greatest number 
of men military instruction, and whether it is not, as a rule, 
more desirable to use the $50,000 in instructing 1,000 men 
than in instructing only 50. Further, it would seem that in 
buying artillery for the organized militia, a type should be 
adopted, as far as possible, which is compatible both with use 
of the State in time of peace and of the United States in time 
of war. 
It is well known and has been demonstrated in recent years, 
: that on the line of battle a very important rdle is filled by 
machine and other guns reinforcing the fire of infantry. Such 
guns as these can be attached to a regiment of infantry or 
cavalry, or they can be organized into independent batteries 
having for their manoeuvre the minimum number of horses and 
minimum amount of expenditure. It would seem to me that 
it would be a wise policy to encourage the use, by at least a 
part of the militia, of such guns, rather than of a gun which 
can only be used in time of war, and in the use of which the 
militia, as a rule, have not the facilities for proper training. 
But while it is proper that the National Guard should have a 
large proportion of machine guns and light guns, it is also 
proper that a portion, at least, of the armament should be the 
same as that of the Army of the United States. Therefore, the 
} action of the government in setting aside money for this 
purpose is wise. 
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Wistorical Miscellany. 
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HISTORICAL MILITARY POWDER-HORNS.* 
By Mayor GILBERT THOMPSON, Late ENGINEER, N.G., D.C. 


mpatllNCE the earliest times the horns of animals 
j have been prepared for various purposes; as 
musical instruments,drinking vessels, badges of 
rank and authority, and titles for the transfer 
of property in place of a written deed of con- 
=—  veyance. To those interested, the British 
Archeological publications furnish descriptions and illustra- 
tions of some very ancient Danish and British horns, dating 
back to the beginning ‘‘of the Conqueror’s Reign.”’ Also 
one horn which was mentioned in a will dated July 31, 1515. 
Soon after the invention of gunpowder, and the consequent 
development of firearms in Europe, horns were found to be 
admirable for carrying powder on the person. They were 
easily prepared by first removing the pith by soaking, or by 
boiling the horn in water containing a little potash, then they 
were scraped and cleaned. The small end was sawn off a 
short distance, then bored and fitted with a wooden stopper; 
this end was cut down to the black horn for a few inches, 
with the exception of a narrow band, which was left for the 
purpose of holding the shoulder-cord in place. The large 
end was closed with a wooden bottom, fastened in place by 
pegs and fitted very snugly; a button on this bottom, or a 
portion of the horn which projected beyond and pierced with 
holes, afforded the means of fastening the other end of the 
shoulder cord. At the top and bottom there was frequently 
an attempt at decoration, by carving a rude scallop pattern. 
An additional attachment to a powder-horn may be men- 
tioned; this was the “charger,” resembling a miniature open 
horn, which was used for measuring the powder for different 
ranges. Such a one could be made and arranged to cover 
the stopper and serve as an additional protection against the 
effects of wet weather. A powder-horn thus made, was 
light, strong and elastic against rough usage, impervious to 
water or long exposure to storms, and resisting decay even 
when buried for a long time in the earth. 


*First read before the Society of Colonial Wars of the District of 
Columbia, March, 1897. 
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A powder-horn was part of the equipment which a Colonial 
militiaman was required to have at hand for service at a 
moment’s warning. This requirement was continued in the 
Act of Congress of the United States, of May 8, 1792, pro- 
viding for the militia, as follows in part: ‘‘ That every citizen, 
shall provide himself with a good rifle, knapsack, shot-pouch 
and a powder-horn.”” I must remark that this regulation 
was not repealed until 1820, and the use of the powder-horn 
was continued during the Mexican War of 1847. It was a 
military rule that each horn should be marked with its owner’s 
name, in order to secure its prompt return after being refilled 
at the powder-wagon. 

Gun-makers and engravers made them as an article for 
sale, but it was probably the fashion in those days to make 
a powder-horn. There is one in existence made by George 
Washington, when a young man, on which are only his 
initials. Of its workmanship he stated, that, “I made its 
mouth wide, so I could get a charge at a single lift.’ Such 
horns were frequently made and appropriately inscribed as a 
gift or testimonial to some respected citizen or favorite 
officer. 

The ornamentation was executed in fine outline, with a 
sharp cutting pointed graver. There was no attempt at 
effect by heavy lines, but it was accomplished to some extent 
by close lining or cross-hatching. The professional engravers 
executed some very fine work, but the greater number were 
decorated by the maker or owner. This is described by 
Parkman in his relation of the appearance of the provincial 
troops under Johnson at Lake George in 1775, “‘at their 
sides were slung powder-horns, on which, in the leisure of 
the camp, they carved quaint devices with their jack-knives.”’ 
Any soldier who was especially skillful, no doubt was em- 
ployed by his comrades, and rewarded in any barter current 
in the camp. The horn was frequently dyed a saffron or 
orange tint. The lines of the engraving, for a greater con- 
trast and clearness, were often filled with a dark pigment, 
and the smaller ornaments, such as leaves and flowers, were 
appropriately colored, and which is still to be seen in some 
specimens. 

The ornamentation ranged from elaborate coat-of-arms, 
plans of cities, warships, to rude figures resembling Indian 
pictographs. The most interesting, were routes of travel, 
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HISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 


POW DER-HORN. 


1757-60. 
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and they are so original and frequent as to gain the designa- 
tion of ‘‘powder-horn maps.’”’ It is not improbable, that 
some geographical information appeared for the first time 
in this graphic manner. Some of these have an unique value, 
such as lines of fortifications, as having been delineated upon 
the spot. No two are alike except in the attempt to show 
the same locality. There is a conventional representation of 
towns, certain ornaments and scrolls, yet there is an individ- 
uality which is sometimes very characteristic and striking, 
particularly as shown by the temper of the mottoes and 
sentiments selected for inspiration and perpetuation. Of 
these some examples may be found interesting: 

On the Israel Putnam horn, made at Fort William Henry, 
Lake George, November the roth, 1756, A. D., is inscribed: 


*“‘When bows and mighty spears were used in fight, 
Twere nervous Limbs Decl’rd a man of might 

But now Gunpowder scorns such strength to own 
And Heroes not by Limbs but souls are shown.” 


ELANTHAN IVES. Lake George, September ye 22nd A. d. 1758 
“I powder With My Brother-Baul 

A Hero like do Conquer All 

Steel not this Horn For Fear of Shame 

For on it is the Oner’s name. 

Roos is Red, the Grass is Green— 

The Days Are past Which I Have seen ”’ 


JOHN VAUGHN, Made Sept. 20, 1764. 
“IT powder With my Brother Ball 

A Hearoe like do conquer all. 

Steal not this Horn; by Day nor Night 

For the Owners name stands fare in sight.” 


DANIEL HIGBE, Roxbury, May ye 8, 1775. 
“So steel not this for fear of shame ~~ 
For on it stands the owners name 
Within this horn there doth abide 

A dost to humble tyrants pride 

Then let us rise and play our part 

And (strike) bloody tirants to the heart. 
The Lord will shield us in the fight 

And we shall put our foes to flight. 

Then freedom shall be ours forever more 
And liberty resound from shore to shore.” 


SANFORD EARL, His Horn. 

“‘Ten Dollars Bounty on Wolves 

& Panthers and British Lions. All British Lions in the 
U. S. hereafter must waves the Stars and Stripes.” 


This was accompanied by a caricature of a lion sitting with his tail erect 
as a flagstaff from which flies a U. S. flag. 


“‘Lyme, March the goth, A.D. 1776. Major Samuel Seldens. P. Horn. 
Made for the Defence of Liberty.”’ 
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Between these rude lines one can read the downfall of 
feudalism, the charge and turn of Cromwell's cavalry, the 
germ of American independence nurtured and hardened by 
the training of the campaigns of 1757. Altogether there is 
more historical significance in these unique chronicles than 
in coins or medals. They were used by the pioneers of this 
nation in the defense of their rude homes against savages 
and wild beasts; in skirmishes and battles against jealous 
nations, some of which were turning-points in the history 
of the advancement of mankind. These relics of the past 
can but warm our hearts to sentiments of veneration and 
remembrance. 


How suggestive a single specimen may be is well exempli- — 


fied by the work entitled, Appendicule Historic, or Shreds 
of History Hung on a Horn. By Fred W. Lucas, London, 
1891."’ This is a quarto volume of 216 pages and devoted 
entirely to the incidents of history suggested by an engraved 
powder-horn of about the date of 1759-1760. The scroll of 
this horn is without name or date. It is decorated with a 
map of that portion of the Hudson river from New York to 
Albany, thence northward by Lake Champlain to Montreal. 
The Mohawk river and Lake Ontario are also included. A 
full-scale engraving of this horn-map is furnished, together 
with many other contemporaneous maps, affording ample 
comparisons. The thoroughness with which this has been 
accomplished will never be again attempted or equalled. It 
would be impracticable for me to attempt to credit him 
except in this general way for the information I have received 
from his invaluable compendium of historical research. 

I have made drawings as though the map was unrolled, 
from several examples of powder-horns, and which are here 
reproduced, accompanied by descriptions. Several maps and 
plans are included from various sources, for commentary and 
comparison. The greater portion of these have never before 
been published. 


THE LEWIS DONNOVAN HORN. 


It is without date, and of an orange tint. The map 
engraved upon it is similar to that upon the horn described by 
Mr. Lucas, therefore it is of probably the same period, 1757- 
1760. The Hudson river is shown for its entire length, but 
not named, as also the Mohawk river as far as German Flats. 


POWDER-HORN. 
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Lake George and Lake Champlain are indicated. The British 
coat-of-arms is very well executed. The City of New York is 
drawn in the usual manner for that date, with the fort with 
the British flag flying over it, as also the four church sp‘res 
and the windmill. These are indicated upon the accompany- 
ing “‘ Plan of New York,” 1776. The town of Albany has the 
castle overlooking it, as described by Kalm in 1748-1750. 
From this town to Schenectady is shown the trail, or “carry- 
ing-place,”’ of the Indian traders, over which they carried their 
goods from the Hudson to the Mohawk river. At the junction 
of these rivers is the little town of Half Moon, named in honor 
of the ship in which Hudson ascended the river in 1609. Now, 
following the Mohawk river on the horn-map, Fort Johnson is 
first given. This was one of the fortified houses built by 
William Johnson. The modern town of Johnson occupies 
its site. Johnson was appointed major-general in 1755, and 
led the expedition against Crown Point. This was one of the 
four English enterprises of that year against the French. The 
three others were each commanded by Shirley, Lawrence, and 
the unfortunate Braddock. Fort Hunter was built as a pro- 
tection against the Indians, at the mouth of the Schoharie. 
Fort Hendrick (Fort Henrick on the horn) was also one of 
these wooden forts, and whose general construction with the 
projecting upper story is well shown. This was named in 
honor of the Sachem of the Mohawks, who joined Johnson’s 
forces, and was killed inan ambuscade. On the horn described 
by Mr. Lucas this is given erroneously as Fort Henry, and of 
which he could find no trace or mention. Fort Habreman, 
as given on the horn, is probably Fort Harkiman. The town 
of Herkimer is on its site. The church indicates the location 
of Stone Arabia; a village by that name exists there now. On 
the Lucas horn it is given as ““Stone Raby.”” German Flats 
(G. Flats) was a German settlement at the mouth of Canada 
creek in a fertile valley. , On some maps it is given as “ Bur- 
net’s Field.”” This place was frequently mentioned in the 
orders and correspondence of General Washington during the 
American Revolution. 

Resuming with the Hudson river, the fort erected in 1713 
as Stillwater is shown, as also Fort Saratoga. This is 
variously spelled upon horns and maps as “‘Saraktoga,” “Sora- 
togo,”” “‘Saractogos.’”’ A map of date of 1780 has it “Sara- 
toga.’’ These variations will relieve the horn engraver of a 
great deal of criticism as to his orthography. 
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Fort Edward was the frontier post of the English in 1755. 
although they claimed to the north end of Lake Champlain. 
Fort William Henry, or Fort George, at the south end of 
Lake George, is shown, but not named. This lake and “L 
Shamplain” are crowded around the upper portion of the 
horn. Fort Ticonderoga (Tycandroga) is indicated. There 


SYLVANIA 


ATLANTIC OCEAN 
( 782) 


are a few ornaments as flowers, wild turkeys, the sun and 
moon. Originally, and which remained to a late date, there 
was a wide border around the lower edge, and in the center 
of the wooden bottom was a small compass. 

The present owner, Mr. G. V. Chandler, of Washington, 
District of Columbia, has been unable to obtain its early 
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history. It came into the possession of Thomas Burnside, 
who put his initials upon it. He was related to the Ten Eyck 
family which came from near Bound Brook, New Jersey. 
Andrew Ten Eyck and his sons were tories and finally settled 
in Canada, and one of his descendants presented to Mr. Chand- 
ler this relic of Colonia! times. 

In the Library of Congress, in the Peter Force collection, 
there is a similar horn, with corresponding decorations. The 
Mohawk river is omitted, but the map extends from New 
York by Lake Champlain to Montreal. This horn is notable 
by having an ornamentai band around the bottom and a 
spout of the same material, which was originally closed by 
a metal cap. Another horn in the same collection has the 
St. Lawrence river from Montreal to Quebec. Over the 
British coat-of-arms is, ‘‘G III R,’’ therefore its date may 
be assumed as early as 1760, the beginning of the reign of 
George the Third. 

The accompanying reproduction of a map of this section 
of country, of date of 1780, will be found of value as a refer- 
ence, 

THE HAVANA HORN. 


I give it this title, as it is not inscribed with its owner’s 
name, and is decorated with a plan of the city of Havana, 
Cuba. This is described by the inscription, “The City of 
Havanna Elumnated on the Embarcation of the British 
Troops July the 7th, (?) 1763.’’ In some places this inscrip- 
tion is worn away by long use, as shown by the facsimile 
drawing. 

Havana was captured by the British troops in 1762, and 
was restored to Spain the following year. This siege involved 
the captors in an enormous loss by the many disorders peculiar 
to a tropical climate. In addition to the regular military 
and naval forces, there was included a considerable contingent 
of Colonial troops. Among the Provincial officers were 
General Phineas Lyman and Colonel Israel Putnam, who 
became distinguished during the American Revolution. 

The city of Havana is frequently used as a decoration 
upon powder-horns and possibly by veteran provincials of 
this siege of 1762. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for October, 1762, is an en- 
graving, which is reproduced for purposes of comparison. 
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It is entitled, ‘“‘ A Plan | of the | Siege of the Havana. | Drawn 
by an Officer | on the Spot. | 1762." On page 458 of the 
same number there is furnished an explanation of the refer- 
ences to this plan. 


1. Place where the troops landed June 7. 
2. March of the army after landing. 

3. The Dragon against Cojimar. 

4. Where the army first encamped. 
5 

6 

7 


Where the cannon, etc., were landed. 
Batteries against the Morro. 
The Dragon, Cambridge and Marlborough, against the 


8. The bombs against the Puntal. 

9. The Belleisle against the Chorera fort. 

10. Batteries against the Puntal. 

11. Batteries on the Cavannos hill. 

12. Hoetzers against the shipping. 

| 13. Three Spanish men-of-war sunk. 

14. One company’s ship overset. 

15. The chain and bomb. 

; 16. Spanish admiral and fleet. 

} 17. Two ships on the stocks. 

18. Admiral Pocock with the men of war and transports. 
19. Commodore Keppel with the men of war and transports. 
2<. Camp at the water mills. 

21. Fortified houses. 

22. Headquarters. 


The English words “North Pt.” for “ Puntal’’ on the 
horn have added credence to the belief that it was carried at 
the Battle of North Point, Maryland, and other engagements 
during the War of 1812. The owner, Mr. W. R. Phillips, of 
Washington, District of Columbia, is unable to furnish any 
additional information in time for publication. 


POWDER HORNS FROM THE PETER FORCE COLLECTION, OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 


There are three specimens in this collection, of which I 
have been enabled by the courtesy of the officials* of that 
library to present reproductions. They are probably of the 
period of 1757-1763. These have been already referred to. 
As a commentary on the one showing Havana surrounded by 
a fleet of various classes of ships, a plan of Havana, from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, for May, 1762, is also reproduced. 


*I am especially indebted to Mr. P. Lee Phillips, Custodian of Maps, for 
valued assistance and information. 
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THE ROSWELL HUNTINGTON HORN. 


This horn is in perfect preservation, and is distinguished 
not only for its historical value, but for the bold inscription, 
“Roswell Huntington, His Horn. Made Oct. A. D. 1775.” 
At the top is delineated a portion of the lines of the American 
left wing at the siege of Boston, Massachusetts, lying between 
Cambridge and the Mystic river. The fort at Prospect Hill 
is given in detail, even to the caliber of the artillery, viz.: 
4-pounders, 9-pounders, 24-pounders, from which the smoke 
is belching, as in action. The fort lying more to the front, 
the engraving of which is left unfinished on the horn, is the 
Winter Hill Fort. <A “Liberty Pole,’ with the flag-flying, 
is shown to the rear of and between the forts. The clock- 
face with the hands at 5 minutes past X may indicate the 
hour of the beginning of some battle. A toy, or “dummy 
watch,” is drawn with the hands at 18% minutes past VIII, 
so that the hands may be equi-distant from XII. The house 
of three stories has been supposed to be intended for Faneuil 
Hall, but it more nearly resembles the Old Brick Church in 
Boston, built 1712, except that the cupola is omitted. It 
might possibly have been intended for General Washington’s 
headquarters at Cambridge, but all these suppositions are 
unsatisfactory. The grounded rifles are simply decorations. 
The two figures, “Yancy” and “British Tyrant,” blazing 
away at each other as duelists, show spirit. The men-of-war 
indicate the British fleet. 

There is a horn map copied by Girder, which has been 
published, and is known as the “ Bunker Hill Horn.”’ This is 
inscribed, ‘‘Ephraim Moors, his horn, made at Temple’s 
wharf, 29, 1775.’’ (Oct. 29, 1775.) The same line of forts 
are shown as on the Huntington horn, but it also includes 
Bunker’s Hill, the city of Boston, and the harbor. Two 
figures are fighting a duel with swords; thus these horns are 
very similar in decoration and sentiment. It may be noted 
that the king in October, 1775, proclaimed the American 
colonists as rebels. This horn is in the possession of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The “Huntington Horn”’ 
is preserved by Mrs. F. H. Newell, Washington, District of 
Columbia, who kindly loaned it to me for delineation. 

In the published rolls of the Revolutionary soldiers from 
Connecticut is found the name of Roswell Huntington, who 
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enlisted May 12, 1775, and was discharged December 16, 
1775. He was in the 41 Company of the 3rd Connecticut 
Regiment, which was commanded by Israel Putnam. * * 

Details from the 3rd Connecticut Regiment were in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, under General Putnam, and it is not 
improbable that this horn may have been used in that en- 
gagement. This regiment was in position on the left wing 
during the siege, and on one occasion was paraded at Prospect 
Hill, to receive a flag from the hands of General Washington, 
which was presented to this regiment by order of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

For comparison, to accompany this drawing, is a reduced 
reproduction of a manuscript map, in the Library of Congress, 
which has not been heretofore published as far as known. 
(See frontispiece.) It is entitled, “ Boston | its Environs 
and Harbour | with the | Rebels Works | raised against that 
town in 1775; from the observations | of Lieutenant Page 
of His Majesty’s Corps of Engineers, | and from those of 
other Gentlemen. | ” To those who may wish to make 
further comparisons, a more complete map of the American 
lines compiled from later and more accurate information may 
be found in the Atlas, Plate I, accompanying Marshall’s Life 
of Washington, published 1806. 
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enlisted May 12, 1775, and was discharged December 16, 
1775. He was in the 2d Company of the 3rd Connecticut 
Regiment, which was commanded by Israel Putnam. * * 

Details from the 3rd Connecticut Regiment were in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, under General Putnam, and it is not 
improbable that this horn may have been used in that en- 
gagement. This regiment was in position on the left wing 
during the siege, and on one occasion was paraded at Prospect 
Hill, to receive a flag from the hands of General Washington, 
which was presented to this regiment by order of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

For comparison, to accompany this drawing, is a reduced 
reproduction of a manuscript map, in the Library of Congress, 
which has not been heretofore published as far as known. 
(See frontispiece.) It is entitled, “ Boston | its Environs 
and Harbour with the Rebels Works | raised against that 
town in 1775; from the observations | of Lieutenant Page 
of His Majesty’s Corps of Engineers, | and from those of 
other Gentlemen. |" To those who may wish to make 
further comparisons, a more complete map of the American 
lines compiled from later and more accurate information may 
be found in the Atlas, Plate 1, accompanying Marshall’s Life 
of Washington, published 1806. 
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GD SAVE THE UNITED STATES. 


rtesy e tori siety of Pen lvania 
B urtesy of the New Inte national Encyclopedia, from the original in the possession of the Historical Society nsy 
y <o 


Notre— 


HOW THE NEWS OF THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 
REACHED PHILADELPHIA. 


a] N Monday, April 24, 1775, about five o’clock in 
the afternoon, an express rider arrived at the 
City Tavern, Philadelphia, from Trenton, New 
Jersey, with news of the affair at Lexington. 
It was too late in the day for the news to 
spread generally over the city, but by the next 
morning everybody knew of it, and, swayed by intense feelings, 
the people assembled in public meeting, as if by common 
consent, at the State-House. The time for organization, 
arming, drill, and march had at last arrived! 

The despatch for Philadelphia was prepared by the Com- 
mittee of Watertown, “near 10 of the clock,’’ on the memor- 
able morning of April 19, 1775, and was certified by the 
committees of the towns through which it passed: Worcester, 
Brookline, Norwich, New London, Lyme, Saybrook, Killing- 
worth, East Guilford, Guilford, Branford, New Haven, 
Fairfield, New York, Elizabethtown, New Brunswick, Prince- 
ton, and Trenton. The express rider reached the latter town 
about 9 o'clock a.m., April 24, and was hurried on to Phila- 
delphia. 

The fac-simile of the original despatch in the Collection of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, which follows, was 
prepared by J. F. Sachse for the Pennsylvania Magazine, to 
which THE JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 
is under special obligation for permission to reprint here. 
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NAPOLEON AFTER WATERLOO. 


aN the 24th of May, 1815, H. M.S. Bellerophon, 
| Capt. Frederick Lewis Maitland, sailed from 
Cawsand Bay, under the orders of, Rear- 
Admiral Sir Henry Hotham, whose flag was 
flying on the Superb. * * It must be 
understood that, although the escape of Na- 
poleon from Elba, his arrival and enthusiastic reception at 
Paris were known to the Government, the formal declaration 
of war by Great Britain was not received by Hotham’s squad- 
ron until the 27th of June, nine days after the battle of Water- 
loo, and when Napoleon was on the point of setting out for 
Rochefort, with the idea of escaping to America. Intelli- 
gence of the battle of Waterloo reached Maitland on the 
28th of June, and on the 30th a boat from Bordeaux brought 
a letter without date or signature, written in English and 
concealed in a quill. This letter, which Maitland forwarded, 
unopened, to the admiral, then off Quiberon, stated that the 
writer had good reason for believing that Napoleon passed 
through Rochefort on the preceding night with a view to 
flight by the mouth of the Charente * * and advising 
that a sharp lookout be kept particularly on American ves- 
* * 

On the 7th and 8th of July, further information was re- 
ceived confirming the former reports that Napoleon was on 
the way from Paris to Rochefort, there to embark for America, 
and instructions from the Government were forwarded to the 
admiral directing that no effort be spared “to intercept the 
fugitive on whose captivity the peace of Europe appears to 
depend.” “If he be taken,’ adds the admiral, “‘he is to be 
brought to me in this bay (Quiberon), as I have orders for 
his disposal; he is to be removed from the ship in which he 
may be found to one of his Majesty’s ships.’’ Later on, 
“If you should be so fortunate as to intercept him, you are 
to transfer him and his family to the ship you command, and 
there, keeping him in careful custody, return to the nearest 
port in England with all possible expedition.” (From Captain 
Maitland’s Narration, published in 1826.) 
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Saturday, July 15, 1815.—Early in the morning the Bellerophon, 
being then at anchor in the Basque Roads, about four miles distant 
from the French squadron, a brig, under a flag of truce, was dis- 
covered working out. At six a.m. the boats of the Bellerophon 
were despatched to her, and shortly after, on their quitting her, 
the crew of the brig cheered, shouting, ‘Vive l’Empereur.’”’ At 
seven, the barge, with Bonaparte and several officers, came along- 
side. Marshal Bertrand first came on board, informing Captain 
Maitland that the Emperor was in the boat. Napoleon immediately 
followed. He bowed low, and said, in French, *‘Szr, J] am come on 
board, and I claim the protection of your Prince and of your laws.’’ 
These words were delivered with a dignified air; then bowing to the 
officers, he was conducted to the cabin by Captain Maitland. The 
marines of the ship were drawn up under arms, but did not pay any 
honors. Bonaparte was dressed in a short green surtout, military 
boots, and a plain cocked hat. There came with him in the boat 
Lieutenant-General Count Bertrand, Grand Marshal of the palace; 
Count Montholon-Semonville and Baron L’Allemand, two of his 
aides-de-camp; Savary, Duke of Rovigo, Minister of Police; the 
Countesses Bertrand and Montholon-Semonville, with four children. 
He had scarcely been five minutes on board before he sent his com- 
pliments, and requested that the officers of the ship might be in- 
troduced to him. This was done by Captain Maitland. He bowed 
severally to each, and smiling, enquired how each of them ranked. 
When they were about to leave the cabin, he said to them, in French: 
‘Well, gentlemen, you have the honor of belonging to the bravest and 
most fortunate nation in the world.’’ Having arranged his dress, he 
shortly afterward came upon deck; I had then an opportunity of 
viewing him more attentively. 

Napoleon Bonaparte is about five feet, seven inches high, rather 
corpulent, but remarkably well made. His hair is very black, cut 
close; whiskers shaved off; large eyebrows; gray eyes (the most 
a I ever saw); rather full face; dark, but peculiar, complexion; 

is nose and mouth proportionate, broad shoulders, and apparently 
strongly built. Upon the whole, he is a good-looking man, and, 
when young, must have been handsome. He appears about forty- 
five or forty-six, his real age, and greatly resembles the different 

rints I have seen of him in London. His walk is a march, or (as 

ar as a sailor may be allowed to judge) very like one; and to com- 
plete the portrait, I must add that, in walking, he generally carries 
his hands in the pockets of his pantaloons, or folded behind his 
back. Whilst on the quarter-deck he asked several questions of 
the officers, took particular notice of the sights on the guns, begged 
the boatswain might be sent to him, of whom he made many in- 
quiries respecting the ship and his length of service. This honest 
fellow, surprised at the unexpectedness of the message, and his sud- 
den introduction to one of whom he had heard so much, to our very 
great amusement, was determined to have the first word; and, there- 
fore, with cap in hand, a scrape of the foot, and a head almost 
bowed to the ground, in true sailor-like style, saluted him with, 


* Reprinted from American Monthly Magazine, June, 1817. 
Extract from a journal kept on board H. M. S. Bellerophon, “he F. L. Maitland, from 
Saturday, July 15, 1815, to Monday, August 7, 1815, being the sg a 
Bonaparte was on board that ship. By Lieut. John Bowerbank, 
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“I hope your honor’s well.”’ Shortly afterward, visiting the other 
decks, Napoleon’s inquiries were renewed, particularly respecting the 
marines. Noticing an old sergeant who had been reduced to the 
ranks for bad behavior, he asked why that man was not better 
provided for, as he saw that he was an old soldier? The reason was 
told him. He soon after retired to the cabin, the afterpart of which 
he occupied. Those of the officers were resigned to the ladies and 
generals who accompanied them. 

The Superb had now arrived, and Admiral Hotham came on 
board. Dinner was served up at five o’clock. The ship’s boats 
were at this time employed in bringing Bonaparte’s baggage and 
the remainder of his suite on board. After dinner he came upon 
deck for about an hour, inquired the names of several ropes, asked 
how the wind was, and remarked it was not fair for England. He 
speaks French and Italian remarkably well, but does not appear to 
understand a word of English. About half-past seven he retired for 
the night. He appeared during the whole of this day very cheerful, 
frequently playing with the children, etc. 

Sunday, July 16.—Bonaparte rose between six and seven o’clock 
this morning, and shortly afterward had coffee brought to him. 
About ten he appeared on deck; at half-past, with the ladies and 
his officers, he accompanied Captain Maitland on board the Superb 
to breakfast. Admiral Hotham attended him round the decks, and, 
at his request, introduced the officers of the ship to him. I under- 
stand he expressed himself highly pleased with the Superb. Her 
yards were manned on his going on board, and, on his return, the 
same compliment was paid him by the Bellerophon. His gratifica- 
tion was very visible; he bowed and smiled on all around him. He 
was this day dressed in a green uniform coat with red edging, red 
collar and cuffs, very short-waisted, the lapels buttoned back—two 
gold epaulets—the star and cross of the Legion of Honor, with the 
insignia of the orders of the Iron Crown and the Reunion, on his left 
breast—waistcoat and small-clothes of white kersemere, with silk 
stockings, shoes, and handsome gold buckles. He wore a plain, 
cocked hat, with the tri-colored cockade. 

Monday, July 17.—All this day the wind continued foul, with 
very light airs. Bonaparte rose soon after six, and had coffee 
brought to him. Breakfast was carried in about eleven, during 
which the conversation turned upon Egypt. Tapping Captain 
Maitland on the head, he said: ‘‘ Had it not been for you English, I 
should long ere this have been Emperor of the East; but wherever there 
is water io float a ship, you are sure to be.” 

Tuesday, July 18.—During the last twenty-four hours we have 
had very light winds and frequent calms. Napoleon made his ap- 
pearance about half-past five in the afternoon. The whole of his 
officers remained uncovered during his stay on deck. His spirits 
appeared entirely gone. He was anxious about the wind, which 
continued contrary, and muttered: ‘‘// faut avoir patience.”* At 
a quarter past six dinner was sent up, to which I was invited. Na- 
poleon took his seat in the middle of the table, with Captain Maitland 
on his right hand. The whole dinner was dressed in the French style, 
and served upon silver. Nothing was carved upon the table, the 
servants removing each dish for the purpose. Napoleon was very 
melancholy; he merely inquired (addressing himself to Captain 
Maitland and me) if the beef was good in English, and whether 


* We must be patient. 
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we had there plenty of vegetables? He, however, made a very 
hearty dinner. On the removal of the dishes, a cup of very strong 
coffee was served to each. It was poured out by a servant of Na- 
poleon’s. Whilst filling his master’s cup the poor fellow’s hand 
slipped, and part of the coffee was spilt upon Bonaparte, who said 
nothing, but gave such a look full in the man’s face, as not only con- 
veyed the wish, but really seemed, to annihilate him. For he im- 
mediately resigned his office, and quitted the cabin. 

At Bonaparte’s request, our young gentlemen performed a play* 
in the evening; he did not remain longer than the third act. He 
professed himself well pleased with the performance; admired our 
ladies, at whom the whole party laughed heartily. His usual hour 
of retiring to bed being nine o’clock, he did not stay much beyond 
that time. 

Wednesday, July 19.—Napoleon did not appear until four in 
the afternoon, and remained but a short time on deck, not being 
able to walk on account of the motion of the ship. He looked mel- 
ancholy, said very little, inquired whether the wind was yet fair, 
and, being told it was; merely remarked, ‘‘ mats peut etre ilchangera 
avec le coucher du soleil.’’*+ This proved to be the case before nine 
o’clock. Dinner was served up at six, at which he was silent and 
dejected, nor did he appear, according to his usual custom, on deck 
afterward. 

Monday, July 24.—Early this morning we were cloes in with the 
land, running into Torbay. Between five and six a.m. Bonaparte 
made his appearance on deck, and continued there until we an- 
chored. He appeared delighted with the prospect and his approach 
to England. Looking through his glass, he frequently exclaimed, 
in French: ‘‘ What a beautiful country!’ As we rounded the Berry 
Head, he took notice that the barracks were deserted. At eight 
A.M. we anchored, and were immediately surrounded with boats. 
Toward noon several thousand people were collected in hopes of 
getting a glimpse of our curiosity. He occasionally showed himself 
through the stern windows; and about three o’clock came upon 
deck, viewing the crowd through his glass. He seemed struck with 
the beauty of the women, repeatedly crying out, ‘‘ What charming 
girls! What beautiful women!’’ and bowing to them. 

The conjectures, contained in the several newspapers which now 
reached us, of the probability of his being sent to St. Helena, cast a 
sudden gloom over the whole party. Madame Bertrand appeared 
greatly hurt, and appealed to me against the opinions delivered, 
and the abusive expressions vented in them. I answered that 
the sending of Napoleon to St. Helena, could as yet be only a sur- 
mise of the editors; and that as to any abuse the papers might 
contain, I was afraid they must prepare themselves to support a 
considerable portion of it. She said that the paragraphs in question 
had been read to Bonaparte, who solemnly declared he would never 
go there. 

Tuesday, July 25.—Soon after daylight the Bellerophon was 
surrounded by boats, crammed with visitors of every description. 
Napoleon occasionally bowed to them from the stern windows. 

In the afternoon, Bonaparte showed himself to the swarming 
spectators, frequently bowing; this was returned by those in the 
nearest boats. He appeared pleased with their eagerness to see 


* The Poor Gentleman. 
¢t But it will perhaps change about sunset. 
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him, repeating, as did the officers: ‘‘ How very curious these English 
are!”’ 

Wednesday, July 26.—At three A.M. we received orders to pro- 
ceed to Plymouth. On anchoring in Plymouth Sound, two frigates, 
the Eurotas and Liffey, were immediately stationed one on each side 
of us, and several guard boats commenced rowing round the ship. 
These proceedings did not long escape the notice of Bonaparte, 
who requested to know the reason of such precaution. After dinner 
he made his appearance, standing for some time on the gangway. 
Several boats had collected round us, to whom he bowed, recon- 
noitering them, as usual, through his glass. He looked pale and 
dejected, and said but little. As it grew dark the guard boats, 
being unable to prevent the boats which still lingered round the ship 
from breaking through the limits assigned them, made frequent 
discharges of musketry. The sound of these greatly discomposed 
him, and he sent Bertrand to Captain Maitland, requesting that he 
would, if possible, prevent a repetition. 

Thursday, July 27.—Napoleon remained on deck this day longer 
than usual. He came out after breakfast, and continued upwards 
of an hour. 

I have before mentioned that Bonaparte generally took coffee 
between six and seven in the morning; his other meals were two. 
Breakfast at eleven—for which there were usually provided two 
hot joints, besides made dishes, etc. Dinner at six—his appetite 
was generally good; in eating he sometimes makes use of his left 
hand in lieu of a fork. During the day he takes but little exercise, 
and usually sleeps between breakfast and dinner. 

Not less than ten thousand people were collected this afternoon 
round the Bellerophon. Napoleon showed himself to them before 
and after dinner; frequently bowing to General Browne, the Gover- 
nor, and those in the nearest boats. It was evidently his endeavor 
to impress (if possible) the spectators with an opinion of his affability 
and condescension. 

Friday, July 28.—Bonaparte was always very anxious for the 
arrival of the newspapers, which he eagerly read, with the assistance 
of Bertrand and Las Cases. The news, in those received to-day, was 
by no means agreeable to him, and though we may reasonably sup- 
pose he did not believe the many ridiculous surmises they contaihed, 
yet he generally appeared affected and agitated after the perusal. 
The Courier, perhaps, was the most violent against him, yet he 
always made a point of asking first for it. 

Saturday, July 29.—For the first time he dined off roast beef, 
and paid a just tribute to John Bull’s good taste, by eating heartily 
of it. He was, indeed, so much pleased with this new acquaintance, 
that it found almost a daily welcome at his table during the remainder 
of his stay on board. 

As Napoleon seldom took anything after dinner, and sat alone 
in his cabin, all his officers, with the two ladies, generally gave us 
their company in an evening. 

Sunday, July 30.—At the usual time, about half past five Pp. m. 
(an immense concourse of people being collected round the ship) 
Napoleon made his appearance, and after walking a short time, re- 
paired to the gangway. For the first time since he had been on 
board, he was not shaved. This surprised us, as we had been ac- 
customed to remark his great and peculiar personal neatness. We 
could only ascribe the change to his anxiety respecting his fate. He 
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again expressed his admiration at the great beauty of the women, 
viewing them through his glass, and occasionally taking off his hat. 
Upon his quitting the gangway (after remaining there about twenty 
minutes) many of the spectators cheered. Being close to him, I 
immediately fixed my eyes upon him, and marked the workings 
of his countenance. I plainly perceived that he was mortified and 
displeased, and not a little agitated; attributing the shout, and I 
believe justly, to the exultation which they felt at having him in 
our possession. After he had retired, we were told he was taken 
ill. During the night he sent out to request that no noise might be 
made over his head. 

Monday, July ME pore continued unwell the whole night. 
At ten the next morning, Lord Keith and Sir H. Bunbury came on 
board, and were immediately shown to his cabin. They brought 
him official information of the resolution of the British government 
to send him to St. Helena, and that it was its order that he should 
in future be merely treated as a general. Against this resolution, 
I am told, he vehemently protested; declaring that he preferred 
being delivered up to the Bourbons to being forced to St. Helena; 
and that such being the case, he never would voluntarily quit the 
ship. He had placed himself under the protection of the British 
nation—it was from it he had asked an asylum, and he trusted it 
would not be refused him. 

A few minutes before dinner he came upon deck, with no other 
apparent design than to gratify the surrounding spectators. He 
looked extremely ill and dejected. I should scarcely have imagined 
that so great a change could have taken place in so short a period. 
He was still unshaven, and his countenance, naturally sallow, had 
now assumed a death-like paleness. We were all in uncertainty 
as to the event. He, for the first time, this evening remained un- 
covered during the greater part of the time he remained on deck. 
In about ten minutes he retired to the dinner-table, but scarcely 
touched anything. Bertrand seemed sincerely affected at the state 
of his master. 

Tuesday, August 1.—Bonaparte passed a sleepless night, and 
continued unwell. 

I understand he was extremely indignant when informed yes- 
terday by Sir H. Bunbury of the order he had brought from govern- 
ment for his being treated merely as a general officer, ‘‘By your 
king,” said he, ‘‘/] have been acknowledged as First Consul of France, 
and by all the other powers of Europe, as Emperor; why then am I 
to be treated as a mere general?” 

Contrary to our expectation he again exhibited himself at his 
usual time to the numerous spectators, and frequently bowed to them. 
He appeared this evening considerably better, and in much higher 
spirits than we had seen him for several days. I pretend not to 
account for them. He put several questions to the ship’s officers 
and inquired of the surgeon after Madame Bertrand’s health, and 
with a smile, asked if he imagined that she really intended to drown 
herself. He remained on deck much longer than usual. In con- 
versation he speaks extremely rapid, and seems to expect an imme- 
diate answer. It has been said that he read English with ease, 
though he could not speak it. I suspect, however, that his knowl- 
edge of it is very imperfect; because, pointing to some of the most 
common words in the newspapers, he frequently inquired of Capt. 
Maitland their meaning. 
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Wednesday, August 2.—Several letters were addressed to govern- 
ment by Savary and L’Allemand, who were now generally in con- 
versation with each other; and seemed greatly to disrelish the idea 
of being delivered up to Louis. Napoleon still stoutly avowed his 
resolution of not being taken from the ship; and his generals 
declared they would themselves be his executioners, rather than 
he should be forced to St. Helena.* 

Thursday, August 3.—The spectators were again disappointed 
of a sight. Bonaparte did not quit his cabin except to his meals. 
As we were now in hourly expectation of the arrival of the North- 
umberland,(the ship appointed to carry him to St. Helena) he had, 
I understand, been frequently requested to name those officers of 
his suite whom he might wish to accompany him. He obstinately 
— to do so, protesting his determination never to quit this 
ship. 

Friday, August 4.—In consequence of orders from the Admiralty, 
we sailed soon after twelve, in company with the Tonnant, Admiral 
Lord Keith, and the Eurotas frigate; and laid-to in the offing for 
the Northumberland. Al] Napoleon’s hopes sank with this move- 
ment. He now became very sullen; would not quit his cabin even 
for meals,—but eat alone, and rarely saw any person throughout 
the day. He still refused to name his future companions, declaring 
his resolution never to be removed. We were all now in full ex- 
pectation of some tragical event. The general conjecture was that 
he would end himself by poison. It was believed that he had in 
his possession a large quantity of laudanum. Madame Bertrand 
even hinted that ere morning we should find him a corpse. 

Saturday, August 5.—Napoleon still remained shut up within 
his cabin. Bertrand occasionally waited upon him, imploring him 
to name his future companions. He constantly refused doing so, 
declaring that his resolution was formed, and he should abide by 
it. Madame Bertrand said to me, “J promise you, you will never 
get the Emperor to St. Helena. He is a man, and what he says he 
will perform.’’ I inquired, however, of his valet how he did this 
evening? ‘‘Very low spirited at the thought of being sent away, but 
he has made a good dinner,”’ was the answer. 

Madame Bertrand afterward declared to one of the ship’s 
officers that ‘‘she really believed the Emperor had now swallowed 

oison.”’ The curtain, therefore, must soon drop; but I imagine 
it will be prudent to leave a door open for escape; let us then qualify 
the assertion with a “ perhaps.” 

Sunday, August 6.—Early this morning I frequently observed 
Bertrand enter Napoleon’s cabin. At breakfast the information 
was communicated (which, after the reports that had for some days 
been in circulation, not a little surprised us), viz., that he had at 
length consented to name his companions, and intended quietly to 
leave the ship. This indeed is not the finale we expected. For, 
although I am not prepared to say that he ever personally declared 
his intention of destroying himself, yet it has been an intention 
which his adherents have taken such pains to insinuate, that the 
ye ara of his doing soin preference to being forced from the 

ellerophon, had taken full possession of our imagination. 


* It has been said, but I know not with what truth, that one of his officers made a similar 
declaration to Lord Keith; to whom his lordship with perfect sang froid replied: ‘‘Sir, you 
are at liberty to act as you please, but you will allow me to inform you that,if your threat 
is carried into execution, you will undoubtedly be hanged(/)" 
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Monday, August 7.—Madame Bertrand was very dejected, and 
in tears. A short time previous to quitting the ship, she made a 
last attempt to dissuade her husband from accompanying Bona- 
parte; in a loud and angry voice he exclaimed, ‘‘ J/amats, Madame 
Bertrand, Jamais! ’’** About ten a.m. the children and nine servants 
were sent to the Northumberland and about eleven, the Admiral’s 
barge being in waiting, Bonaparte was informed that everything 
was ready for his removal. We had all assembled on deck to take 
our last view of him. After a long conversation with Lord Keith, 
and having taken leave of those officers who were to remain behind, 
he made his appearance at twenty minutes before twelve. It was 
four days since we had last seen him. He was not shaved, and ap- 
peared confused. Bowing, as he came out, he advanced, with a 
sort of forced smile on his countenance, toward the officers of the 
Bellerophon, attended by Captain Maitland, and addressed them in 
French nearly to the following purport: ‘‘Gentlemen, I have re- 
quested Captain Maitland to return you my thanks, and‘ to assure 
you how much I feel indebted for the attentions I have received on board 
the Bellerophon.’ In a hurried tone he added something which I 
could not exactly lay hold of (his rapidity of delivery makes it always 
difficult to understand him), but it appeared expressive of the hope 
he had entertained at first coming on board, of being permitted 
quietly to reside in England during the remainder of his existence. 
Having said this, he bowed to all around; and lastly, turning to 
the ship’s crew, pulled off his hat to them,also. He instantly went 
into the boat; and, accompanied by Counts Bertrand and Montholon- 
Semonville, General Gourgaud, the Count Las Cases, and the two 
ladies, was immediately conveyed to the Northumberland. Savary 
and L’Allemand, were not allowed to accompany him, and still 
remain with us. The former wept bitterly, appeared in a violent 
rage, and asserted that Napoleon would not live six months in St. 
Helena. 

Before quitting the ship, Bonaparte distributed, I am told, a 
considerable sum of money among the subordinate followers whom 
he left behind. A remaining sum of four thousand napoleons,f 
was taken possession of by order of government. He has been per- 
mitted to take with him all his plate, etc. 

At six this evening we got under way on our return from Ply- 
mouth, and in about an hour afterward, perceived the Northum- 
berland weigh also. In the morning (August 8), she was seen in 
the offing, lying-to for the vessels which were to accompany her. 
On the following morning (gth), the whole having joined, they made 
sail down channel, and were soon out of sight. 


* Never, Madame Bertrand, never! 
+ These have been delivered to Major-General Sir Hudson Lowe, the new governor of 
St. Helena, to be appropriated to the use of Bonaparte, according to his discretion. 


“ An Old Problem and Its Solution.” 
1st Lieutenant E. R. Stuart, Corps of Engineers. 


Captain Parker has, by his timely article, directed attention to 
a question of the utmost importance to the military service. 

It is believed that he has erred in the assumption that the problem 
of supplying machine guns with ammunition is the same as that of 
supplying the infantry firing line. The problem of the ammunition 
supply of the machine gun is simply that of transporting the requisite 
amount of ammunition through the danger space, and this it seems 
is perfectly feasible, by the use of an automobile carriage provided 
with a bullet-proof shield. This idea is not original with me, but it 
can be used to transport the gun, as well as its ammunition supply, 
during all the stages of the action. 

The supply of ammunition for the infantry firing line involves 
the further problem of distribution, and herein lies its principal 
difficulty, for it is conceivable that a ton of ammunition, dumped 
at a single point of the firing line, might remain undistributed if 
the distance to the enemy’s line were 800 yards or less, even if the 
success of the attack were endangered by the general lack of ammu- 
nition along the firing line. We learn that in one of the battles of the 
South African War, some twenty ammunition carriers were killed 
or disabled while trying to carry ammunition to the British firing 
line, without a single carrier reaching it. The distance from the 
defensive line at which this occurred is not known, but was probably 
within the limit above given. Again, we are told that when the 
attacked reached a distance of about 800 yards from the enemy, one 
phenomenon observed was that any case of individual exposure 
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immediately caused a storm of remonstrance from the men in that 
vicinity, on account of the fire thus drawn to that part of the line. 

From the above, it would seem that the distribution of ammu- 
nition when within 800 yards of the enemy (assuming a clear fore- 
ground) will be impracticable, by reason of the loss occasioned to the 
firing line through the betrayal of its location by any system of 
distribution which can be conceived, while carriers attempting such 
distribution would be quickly shot down. 

Consequently the problem of the ammunition supply of the 
infantry firing line must be solved before the distance of 800 yards 
from the defensive line is reached, or before leaving any nearer 
cover from which an attack may be made. This means that the 
attack must be carried through from such point with the ammunition 
carried on the person of the soldier. The ammunition wagons and 
carrier distribution must be such as to start the attack from the 
given limit with belts and pockets full, and should be planned with 
this end in view. If this supply is insufficient to carry the attack 
through, the line must intrench and await darkness, when it may 
be withdrawn or replaced by a fresh line fully supplied with ammu- 
nition, whose further movements would be governed by circumstances. 

It may be remarked that, where the foreground is without shelter- 
ing features for a distance of 800 yards, the attack has little chance 
of success against anything but the poorest troops. 


“The Coming General Staff.” 

Colonel James Regan, oth Infantry. 
If it shall be the purpose of the General Staff to collect the best 
military ideas of the world and systematize them to suit our status 


and the peculiar ideas of a free and independent people, and above 
all, if it will free our military administration from friction at the 


-seat of Government that has been too apparent in all our wars, 


and not the least our last one, certainly our Secretary of War has 
proved himself a great benefactor, and will live long in the hearts and 
memories of a grateful people. 

It seems to me the paramount duty of the General Staff 
will be logistics, or the science of details, to so harmonize them that 
our future great generals will be able to concentrate their minds 
upon strategy and grand tactics, 7. e. base of operations, dispositions 
and lines of battle. It certainly ought never be the duty of such 
a staff to prescribe the line of action or method by which a campaign 
or a battle shall be fought by our generals in the field: it should 
make itself thoroughly efficient, but should be entirely subordinate 
to the general. The necessity for this was shown in General Sher- 
man’s army, when his staff officers were more or less interfered with 
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by their chiefs in Washington. The French Army went to pieces in 
1870 because of its centralized power. The Germans teach de- 
centralization and the initiative. So,if the General Staff will succeed 
in harmonizing the hydra-headed staff of the past so as to bring the 
numerous wants of the army in peace and war, in smooth workable 
channels, relieving all unnecessary friction, it will have accomplished 
wonders and will prevent in future serious mistakes, like those in 
our last wars, especially in the places of concentration and means of 
transportation. 


The N. Y. Evening Post. 


By far the ablest study of the coming army General Staff is that 
contributed to THE JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTITUTION 
for July by Brig.-Gen. Theodore Schwan, of the retired list. The 
creation of this body, he thinks, marks the summit of Secretary 
Root’s remarkable contributions to the modernization of the army. 
If it can be kept free from the taint of politics and service intrigue, 
Gen. Schwan believes that it will afford a guarantee of the army being 
kept abreast of modern requirements, and of the country’s needs. 
He points out with unanswerable arguments the hopelessness of ex- 
pecting ten unrelated bureaus properly to conduct the military busi- 
ness of the War Office. As General Schwan says, much of the time of 
officers and clerks is now frittered away upon small details or purely 
routine matters which ought never to come before them, but which 
should be settled at the headquarters of the territorial departments. 
The absence of definite methods, definite aims, and co-ordinate con- 
trol in both line and staff is once more clearly stated, as well as many 
other weaknesses of the service, notably the failure to train officers 
of high rank in the handling of large bodies of troops. We do not 
remember ever to have seen so admirable an exposition of the short- 
comings of the army and its administration from the pen of an army 
officer. 


“ Promotions in the Army.” 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


Now that Secretary Root has succeeded in obtaining so many 
reforms for the army, he is being urged in some quarters to devise 
a system of promotion for officers by which special merit and unusual 
professional attainment may be recognized. Broadly speaking, 
the young man who is appointed to the line begins at the bottom 
of the list of cavalry or infantry or artillery officers, and progresses 
according to seniority only. He moves up, that is, as the officers 
above him die, resign, retire, or are dismissed. He may be worthless 
professionally, and quite without the capacity to command men; 
but, as time goes on, he rises as steadily and as rapidly as the officer 
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just ahead of him who may be known throughout the army for his 
professional attainments or for brilliant war services. Provided an 
officer keeps sober, otherwise behaves himself, and can pass the ex- 
aminations for promotion, he is certain of rising to at least a colonelcy. 

Several of Secretary Root’s reforms bear upon this very lack of 
proper professional stimulus from which the army so long suffered, 
and they are of concern and interest not merely to the army and 
navy, but to civil service reformers as well. * a a * 

But it is still impossible to advance any officer out of the regular 
order except by an act of Congress, by appointment to the Judge- 
Advocate-General’s Department, or by the gift of a_ brigadier- 
generalcy. Many officials, therefore, feel that there is something 
more to be done to invigorate the service and to reward merit. 

Perhaps the only practical way of compassing this was recently 
suggested anonymously in THe JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERVICE 
INsTITUTION.* It is proposed to create a supernumerary list in each 
grade of 1o per cent, of the number of officers. To this list there 
would be advanced only men who had especially earned such pro- 
motion. A captain, for instance, would be made a major on the 
supernumerary list, and would hold his new place until the time had 
come for his regular promotion to a majority by seniority, when he 
would go back into the regular list. This would involve, of course, a 
large increase in the number of officers, the surplus to be available 
for general staff, or college, or recruiting duty, and for service with 
the volunteers in war time. To avoid all political influences, selec- 
tions for the supernumerary list should be made by a board of three 
judge-advocates. 

It is just upon this point of the selecting power that all such 
schemes hinge. To give a Secretary of War or any other civilian 
official the right to promote would inevitably mean the rule of 
politics. In the navy a board of rear-admirals is required by law 
to meet once a year to pick out certain officers for forcible retirement 
in order to stimulate promotions. It has not yet had to exercise 
this function, we believe, because of the numerous officers desirous 
of retiring. But even in navy circles there was apprehension, when 
this law was passed, as to the firmness of the rear-admirals when 
face to face with such a tremendous responsibility as that of putting 
an end to a man’s professional career against his wishes. Whether 
three judge-advocates or five generals could, under similar circum- 
stances, keep themselves free from favoritism or perfectly natural 
social influences could only be learned by experience. * * 

Theoretically, the public interest requires advancement in the 
public service, civil and military, because of the same fitness and 
merit by which men generally rise in business life. But until some 
absolutely safe way of effecting this is secured, the method of pro- 
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motion by seniority in the army and navy will and should be adhered 
to. Twenty years ago Gen. James B. Fry, a veteran officer of the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, after reviewing the situation most 
judiciously, declared that it would be absolutely impossible to 
determine accurately the relative merits of officers, and to promote 
rigidly and impartially in accordance with such a determination. 
One officer in the field, for instance, might have chances for distinction 
which would never come to equally valuable officers elsewhere. But 
by the creation, already undertaken, of a special roster of officers 
of exceptional merit by public praise, by appointment to positions 
of prominence and honor, by details to attractive stations, and in 
other ways, the Secretary of War still has many means of recognizing 
merit. 


“Relations between the Commander and His Troops.” 


Colonel James Regan, gth U. S. Infantry. 


There certainly should exist a good esprit de corps in every com- 
mand from the squad up, but more especially in the more important 
units from the company tothe grand army, based upon justice and 
propriety. There is no better guide for a commander than the Golden 
Rule. It is often claimed that sentiment has no place in an army; 
perhaps in the sense where it might interfere with a rigid and heroic 
performance of a duty or in a case where it is necessary to make 
great sacrifices for the common weal, it has not. The military heart 
is often as true and kind as the heart of a tender woman, but its 
palpitations in that direction must be moderated when the sacrifices 
must be made. The reciprocal relation between the officers and 
their men, be the former commanders or not, when it is based upon 
mutual respect, is bound to show itself upon all great occasions. We 
recall when we had “‘lined up”’ for the battle of Bamban, in Luzon, 
and were advancing against the formidable breastworks manned 
by the Filipinos, and our Colonel, Liscum, in fording the rapid stream 
between us and the works, lost his footing and was rapidly being 
carried down stream, that the men of ‘‘E”’’ company pushed into 
the stream, and when word passed along the line the Colonel was 
safe, a mighty shout went up. 

This shout effected a double purpose: it showed the delight of 
the men and, as we were informed by one of General McArthur’s 
staff officers later, it drove terror into the hearts of the Filipinos 
in our immediate front, who retreated from their works. Colonel 
Liscum was avery brave man and was always in the thick of the fight 
with his men. He was a strict but kindly man, and was always 
prompt to bear testimony to the fortitude of the American soldier. 
We believe that our soldiers would go to the rescue of any officer 
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in trouble, but, with an unreasoning martinet, we doubt that the 
shout would have been as spontaneous and hearty. 

The good example of the commander certainly has a wonderful 
effect upon his men. Our old captain, Julius Hayden, at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, on an old-time prairie march, would place him- 
self at the head of the company to regulate the step, and would 
march his fifteen, twenty or twenty-five miles a day without flinching. 
He was one of that class of officers who was always willing to do more 
than he required his men to do, no matter how difficult the con- 
ditions. These examples have marked effect among the men, and 
make weak hearts strong. The men read human nature pretty well, 
and when they have confidence in an officer who knows his duty and 
never fails to do it and looks after their welfare, there is no effort 
that he may direct too great for them to attempt. It may be called 
magnetism, but we call it broad common sense. The officer must 
never make the mistake of considering his men things or machines; 
the appreciation of manhood must be mutual, especially in this free 
country of ours. 


Selection of National Guard Officers.” 
Charles F. Schulz, Associate Member M. S. I. 


The remarks on the selection of National Guard Officers in the 
State of New York, written by Lieut. John F. O’Ryan and published 
in the JourNaAL for March-April, has been read with great pleasure 
by the writer, who desires to express his approval of the system of 
promotion of officers according to seniority. 

Further, believing that the application of “ pull’’ and favoritism,, 
which has long been the bane of National Guard organizations, 
extends to field officers in their selection of a colonel, why not have 
retired United States Army officers detailed as commanding officers. 
of regiments? 

The experience and training which such officers would bring to 
the organizations would be invaluable and would increase the efficiency 
of the National Guard as a whole, and, at the same time, obviate all 
favoritism and “‘ pull,’’ making it impossible for one set of officers or a 
clique to control matters to the detriment of the organizations, for 
it is well known that internal dissensions keep many regiments in a 
condition far from enviable. 


“Our Military Judicial System.” 
Lieut. James Hamilton, U. S. Army, LL.B. 

Colonel Hunter's two articles on the above-entitled subject are 
timely and most interesting. However much one may disagree 
with his conclusions, one must admit that he presents an able 
argument for his side of the case. 
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That “‘military men are now quite willing to take this branch 
of the law upon trust,”’ and that ‘‘the condition to-day is that the 
study of the law military is neglected and practically unknown by 
all but the specialist in law craft’’ (Vol. XXXII, page 231), should 
not be taken to mean that the condition existing a decade ago has 
changed. The reasons for the existence and persistence of these 
conditions are well known to those acquainted with the life and 
multifarious duties of the army officer. Naturally the studious 
officer gives by far the greater portion of his time to matters a 
thorough knowledge of which tends to make him efficient in his own 
arm or department. The medical officer turns his attention to 
medicine, surgery, military hygiene; the artillery officer, to artillery 
tactics, fire control, armament and coast defense; and so on, ‘‘every 
man to his trade.’’ Military law is in itself a separate department 
of science in which much time and painstaking study are required 
to attain proficiency; and it is not to be wondered at that officers 
do not, because of the demands made upon their time by their 
technical duties and studies, find time to become well versed in 
the law military. They are ‘‘quite willing to take this branch of 
the law upon trust,’’ and are prone to say that “the judgment and 
exactness of practised lawyers are not required of military men.’” 
(Vol. XXXIII, page 46.) Other reasons for the neglect of the 
study of military law and the consequent lack of a working knowl- 
edge of that science on the part of army officers are found in the 
infrequency with which they are called upon to perform court- 
martial duty, the frequency with which pleas of guilty are entered, 
and want of interest due to the generally trivial nature of the cases 
brought before them. The opportunities for practise in the applica- 
tion of the principles of the law are limited, and there is little incentive 
to the acquisition of an exact knowledge such as is necessary for the 
proper and correct application of those principles. 

Ability to name “four cardinal rules of evidence’’ (Vol. XXXII, 
page 326), or indeed to recite whole pages from a chapter on “ Evi- 
dence,” is no indication of ability to apply the principles of the law 
of evidence correctly to the specific facts so as to rule justly toward 
the accused. Correct application of the rules of evidence during 
the heat of the trial, to an entirely new set of facts, demands a learn- 
ing in this branch of the law military far greater than that attributed 
to army officers by the paragraph just referred to, as well as a wide 
and constant practise in the trial of cases. And certainly “‘to be 
sufficiently versed in this branch of the law, to prevent the counsel 
for the prisoner embarrassing them in their proceedings by excep- 
tions against evidence,’ is not enough to make them competent , 
to be judges of the law. Able counsel do not pursue a policy of 
obstruction and fill the record with frivolous objections, with a 
view to embarrassing the proceedings; but that they do often 
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embarrass both court and judge-advocate, by calling for the prompt 
and correct application of the rules of evidence, cannot be denied. 
The standard sought should not be ability to prevent embarrass- 
ment of the proceedings, but rather ability to rule justly by the 
accused upon any point raised by him or the judge-advocate. 

Is not an accused at the bar of a military court entitled to the 
protection of the same rules of evidence that safeguard the rights 
of a prisoner before a civil court? He is entitled to the same pre- 
sumption as to his innocence, and the same degree of proof is necessary 
to support a conviction. What substantial reason can be given 
in support of a denial that the rules by which the admissibility of 
evidence is determined, in our ordinary criminal courts, have not 
the same applicability in their entirety, to evidence offered to a 
court-martial? No part of this code of rules can be discarded. 
The matter to be determined in one court, as in the other, is the 
guilt or innocence of the accused; and the rules of evidence adopted 
by the criminal courts to aid in this determination are not arbitrary, 
unreasonable or aimless, but have for their object to protect the 
accused and to aid in doing justice between him and the govern- 
ment. They have been universally accorded judicial sanction and 
thereby recognized as adapted to accomplish their object; and that 
this code is not too intricate for practical use is shown by its every- 
day, ready and successful. application in our criminal and civil 
courts. The parties, the matter to be determined between them, 
the presumptions and the degree of proof requisite for a conviction, 
are the same in the case of the military prisoner as in that of the 
civilian prisoner; and it is too clear to be made more so, that all 
the rules of evidence, applicable in determining the guilt of the 
accused, in one court, are equally applicable in the other. Then, 
if members of a court-martial are to act.as judges of the law, why 
should they not be versed in all the law of evidence? If one of the 
officers, referred to in the first paragraph on page 236, were to be 
called upon to act as judge during the trial of a long criminal case, 
and did in answer thereto take his place upon the bench, what would 
be the prisoner’s chances, in case of conviction, of a new trial 
being granted him for errors in the judge’s rulings upon the admissi- 
bility of evidence? And if incompetent to be a judge of the law, so 
far as the law of evidence is concerned, in the trial of a civilian’s 
case, how is he competent to be judge of the law as a member of a 
court-martial, where the rules of evidence are equally applicable? 

What degree of knowledge is possessed by one “‘sufficiently 
versed in this branch of the law * * * to consider evidence 
according to natural justice as agreeable to the genius of military 
law” (Vol. XXXII, page 236)? ‘‘According to natural justice as 
agreeable to the genius of military law”’ is vague, but carries an 


intimation that evidence offered before a court-martial is to meet 
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with consideration different from that which would be accorded 
it in a criminal court, where ‘‘the genius of military law” does not 
prevail. Why should it be differently considered? Why should 
not the same rules govern and the same spirit control their applica- 
tion in the court-martial as in the criminal court? Certainly 
nothing in the administration of the law military or the require- 
ments of discipline demands a different method of consideration 
of the evidence or application of the law of evidence. Ought 
the military mind be allowed greater latitude in the consideration 
of evidence than is allowed the judicial mind or the lay mind of the 
citizen? Matter which should properly be excluded from the 
consideration of a jury should not be received in evidence by a 
court-martial. The reasons which control the admission of evidence 
in one case should control in the other. A judge who tries a jury- 
waived civil action is bound to observe strictly the rules of evidence, 
and an erroneous ruling by him in the matter of the admission 
or exclusion of evidence is good ground for a reversal of his finding. 
The same reasons which exact a rigid observance of the rules of 
evidence by a man of judicial mind, trained by constant experience 
in the decision of cases, certainly apply with even greater force to 
army officers who are not trained in the law and with whom court- 
martial duty is infrequent and incidental, giving little opportunity 
for the application of principles theoretically acquired. 

Colonel Hunter says (Vol. XXXII, page 234): ‘‘In the military 
community this separate institution of judges and jury could not 
long exist. And it does not require any experimenting with it 
to determine that it is unfitted for practical military use and that 
the members of a military court must, of necessity, be judges 
of both law and fact.’’ Coming from an officer of the author’s. 
learning and service, these statements are entitled to deference and 
respect. They fail to convince one, however, that the same separa- 
tion of functions could not be. adopted and maintained in the court- 
martial with resulting advantage. To be a competent judge of the 
law requires at least of one that he be learned in the law, familiar 
with it, exact in his knowledge of it, ‘‘a specialist in law craft.” 
Colonel Hunter disclaims for army officers any such learning or 
familiarity (page 231), but hints (page 236) that ‘the genius of 
military law”’ is elastic enough to cover any shortcoming. Still, 
it is plain that the administration of military justice would be 
promoted by having questions of law decided in the course of a 
trial by one man who knows the law and how to apply it correctly, 
instead of by a majority of a body of men who have an inexact, 
makeshift knowledge of it. All the law of evidence is a part of the 
law military, and he who is to act as a judge of the law in a court- 
martial should be a master of it, thoroughly versed in it. Again, 
while learning in the law is a prime requisite, yet a judicial tempera- 
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ment is necessary to the perfect judge. Many noted advocates 
have found themselves out of place upon the bench. The great Irish 
advocate, John Philpot Curran, made, it is said, a poor Master of 
the Rolls. Among army officers there is not a larger proportion 
possessing a judicial temperament than among civilians; and 
practising lawyers will tell you how rare it is to find among young 
judges this peculiar judicial mind. 

No doubt it would be an innovation to take from members of a 
court-martial the duty of passing upon questions of law, and restrict 
them to deciding, upon the evidence, the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. But it seems to me that there is no good reason why an 
officer could not be detailed as judge of a court-martial to pass upon 
questions of law as do our civilian judges in criminal trials. Such 
an officer should be a ‘specialist in law craft,’’ learned in the law 
and fitted to exercise judicial functions. Officers thus detailed 
would form a separate corps or be attached to the Judge-Advocate 
General’s Department. The judge-advocate of to-day would be 
relieved of his anomalous duty of instructing ‘‘judges of the law”’ 
as to what the law is; and members of the court relieved from 
passing upon questions which they have not (even with the aid of 
the judge-advocate) the learning requisite to determine justly. 
The lumbering proceeding of clearing the court would be done away 
with, trials expedited and the administration of justice advanced. 
Questions of fact would be conclusively decided by the finding, 
while the rulings of the judge might be appealed from to higher 
authority under proper regulations. In case of an acquittal, the 
matter should end with the finding of the court-martial, just as it 
ends to-day in our criminal courts with the verdict of ‘‘not guilty.” 
As it is now, that anomaly, the reviewing authority, in expressing 
disapproval of the acquittal often proceeds to administer what is 
practically a reprimand (and so a punishment) to the accused, whe 
has no means of redress. In our appellate courts a finding of fact 
is not reversed unless in no reasonable view of the evidence can it be 
sustained. The fact that the jury saw the witnesses and was 
thereby enabled to note their appearance, conduct and manner 
while on the stand, is given there due weight. Not so with the 
reviewing authority in many cases in which the accused is acquitted, 
and subsequently receives a stinging and undeserved rebuke along 
with his release from arrest. 

Just now, many reforms are being instituted for the betterment 
of our service; and it would seem that some might well be introduced 
into our military judicial system, not the least of which would be 
that looking to the taking from members of a court-martial the 
power to pass upon questions of law, and the delegation of that 
function to an officer especially selected and qualified for the duty. 
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Translations and Reprints. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITIA IN CANADA. 
(Translated from La Revue d'Injanterie by Sergeant Kieffer, U. S. A.) 
PREFACE. 


HE history and organization of the militia of any country 
always offers a certain attraction at this period in history, 
when there is a tendency toward the reduction of the term 

of service. 

As far as Canada is concerned, this question presents, besides, 
the inseparable interest of everything pertaining to this New- 
France to which, even at this day, emigrate quite a number of French- 
men. The history of the militia is principally devoted to the troops 
of Frontenac, Tandreuil and Montcalm. 

Even since the peace of Paris, when, in 1763, England definitely 
annexed Canada, the British military forces in the north of America 
were composed of numerous Franco-Canadian regiments, an account 
of which will be interesting to almost every Frenchman. 

We have divided these descriptions in two parts: The history of 
the militia, and the actual organization of the military forces of 
Canada. 

THE MILITIA DURING THE FRENCH OCCUPATION. 


Although the first voyage of Jacques Cartier to New France 
took place in 1534, it was nearly a century later, in 1627, before 
there is anything mentioned in history about organizing a defensive 
force for the colony. At this time a decree required all inhabitants 
of the precincts of a city to stand ready to assist, in case of need, 
the regular troops. 

The first time the militia was called under arms was in the 
war with the powerful nation of the Iroquois Indians. After that 
event the strength of the militia was again considerably reduced. 

From 1648 to 1651 the inhabitants of the settlement were 
frequently called out. At a certain time a so-called flying camp 
was established between Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, alongside of 
the Saint Lawrence river. * * * 
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It was in 1651 when a regular oganization of the militia of 
New-France took place. Mr. d’Ailleboust, an officer of the Crown, 
formed the columns of Quebec and Trois-Riviéres into companies. 
This was extended to Montreal in 1663. These local troops, inde- 
pendent of each other, were named after their captains. For 
instance, those of Montreal called themselves the Montrealers of 
d’Ailleboust, etc. 

Uniforms were then adopted for the companies. History tells 
us that each organization had a different uniform according to the 
locality. * * * 

The raids of the Iroquois in 1664 made it necessary to again 
call out the entire militia of Montreal. * 

In the following year, a fact occurred which influenced the 
colonization considerably—-the arrival in Canada of the regiment 
Carigué-Salieres. This regiment was raised in Savoy by the 
Prince of Carignan, one of the ancestors of the king of Italy. 
This prince, unable to defray the expense of this regiment, offered 
it to the king of France, who made it a royal corps. Its strength 
was increased to 1,200 men by adding several German companies, 
and expedited to Canada, under the command of H. de Chapelas, 
Sieur of Salieres. * * * 

However, the regiment Carignan-Salieres remained but a short 
time in the colony. Some few months after their arrival the regi- 
ment, with the exception of four companies left in garrison at 
Quebec and a number of men who had taken their discharge and 
settled in Canada as colonists, returned to Europe. The Crown 
had informed the regiment that those deciding to stay im the 
country should receive too pounds and a concession. * * 

In 1666 another short campaign was carried on against oo 
Iroquois. * * 

It was only in 1674 that we find a rational organization of the 
militia, under the energetic impulse of De Frontenac, one of the 
heroes of New France. As early as 1672 the Governor had en- 
treated the Crown to send him regular troops, but Louis XIV, 
being then at war with England, informed him to arm and drill the 
colonists. 

The Governor decreed that in each parish a company of militia 
should be organized under a captain, chosen by the residents, 
the companies to be formed into regiments and brigades in time of 
war only. * * #* 

The military organization of Frontenac lasted until the end of 
the French occupation; at this period the parish captain became 
a sort of a justice of the peace. In 1673 Frontenac made, with 400 
men of the militia, the expedition of Cataraqui, famous in the 
annals of the colony as a forced march. 

The rising en masse of the Indians in 1687 compelled the Gov- 
ernor de Denonville to call under arms a portion of the parish 
militia. At this time*there were available, besides, about 800 re- 
cruits sent by the mother-country and divided in thirty-five com- 
panies. Three of these were left on purpose without captains in order 
to leave vacancies for the Canadians. The expedition, leaving 
Montreal, June 13, 1687, under the command of General de Denon- 
ville, included, besides the regulars of Calliéres, a column of mili- 
tia of which the commanders were Dugnay, Bertier and Le 
Moyne. * * #* 
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PERIOD OF ‘“‘LA PETITE GUERRE.”’ 


The period extending between the beginning of the war of the 
faction of Augsburg and the war of the succession of Austria is 
commonly called in Canada ‘‘La Petite Guerre,’’ with reference to 
the character of the operations. The detachments of regulars 
sent to the colony from France during fifty-one years could only be 
on account of their numbers, a sort of an auxiliary force to the 
militia, without which they could not undertake anything. ; 

As for the militia, who served sometimes one day and went 
to their homes the next, nothing could be expected of them but 
great physical vigor, due to their way of living and a certain aptness 
in their style of fighting, tactics naturally adopted from their first 
enemies, the Indians. 

The militia of these times was often designated by being called 
‘‘Flank companies; in fact, excepting the few regulars, the entire 
army was composed of Flanqueurs.”’ 

The reason why this sort of troops, such as they were, could 
keep up the struggle against England so long, is that the forces against 
which they had to fight comprised a large proportion of militia 
raised in New England, then a British colony. These American 
troops, going by the official name of Provincials, had generally very 
little efficiency. They were mostly fishermen, farmers with no 
experience in bush-fighting, and were commanded as a rule by 
officers absolutely incapable, who owed their commission to intrigues 
and local influences. 

The operations between England and France in Canada began 
by a series of raids, worthy of note on account of the difficulties of 
the marches and the extreme cruelties committed by the Indian 
allies on both sides. 

Amongst the Canadian militia, assembled in October, 1690, to 
defend Quebec, menaced by a column coming from New England, 
the company from Beaufort distinguished itself in an engagement 
where its Captain, Sir Juchereau, was wounded. * * * 

In 1707, an expedition organized in Massachusetts and entirely 
composed of provincials—in other words, of American militia—but 
commanded by politicians of notorious incapacity, were sent against 
Port Royal, a maritime city of the French ‘‘ Arcadie,’’ from which 
point the privateers habitually started to ravage the New England 
coast. 

The soul of the resistance was Governor Daniel Auger de Suber- 
cane, to whom fell the ungrateful task of calling out the militia of 
Port Royal and to put into condition an old dilapidated fort. 

The Massachusetts troops did no* in any case amount to much, 
because, without striking a blow, vheir commander retreated June 
11, remarking that ‘‘the garrison of the enemy, well disciplined 
and in a strong fort, constitutes a force out of proportion to our 
army of recruits without discipline.’’ The authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, indignant at this confession of cowardice, compelled the 
troops to assail Port Royal again. This time they made a semblance 
of an attack, but were easily repulsed by Subercane, who lost but 
three men in this campaign (d’opera-comique). 

* * * * * * 


* * 
New England, being constantly molested by privateers from 


l’'Arcadie, undertook, in 1710, a second expedition against Port 
Royal. Care was taken to choose an energetic general this time. 
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Four sloops of war and thirty-six transports left Boston, September 
18 and, piloted by four French deserters, arrived safely in the harbor. 
De Subercane, who had only 350 men under him, could not think 
of a serious resistance, in a fort half dismantled and deprived of 
everything. He capitulated October 1, 1710, and 1’Arcadie was 
lost to France forever. It appears, nevertheless, that the morale 
of the garrison was not much affected by this defeat, the history 
of these times quoting that the troops of Subercane marched out 
of the place with their habitual national gayety. 

England, bound to give a serious blow to the possessions of its 
enemy in America, assembled in Boston a strong expedition with 
elernents partly from Great Britain and from the English colonies, 
to start direct by water to Quebec. 

New France was at this time ill-prepared to resist an army 
corps consisting almost entirely of regulars. There were only 250 
marines at Quebec and 500 sailors, plus two small detachments at 
Detroit and in the fort at Cataraqui, unavailable for the defense of 
Quebec. The male population able to carry arms (between 15 
and 60 years) amounted to 2,200 men at Quebec, 1,200 at Montreal, 
and 400 at Trois-Rivieres. Deducting the advanced posts of the 
west and the troops necessary to guard the settlements against 
Indians, left under arms but 3,350 men—we cannot call them 
soldiers. 

It is hard to explain why the mother-country forsook Canada 
at this time. We will admit that in time of war it was no easy 
matter, on account of the strength of the English squadrons, to 
help the colonies. But it seems that a few regiments of regular 
troops could have been sent to New France after the peace of 
Ryswick, because it can be seen that, in recent years, the Govern- 
ment reinforces the garrisons in Algiers at the least friction with 
England. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Canada has been one of the errors of France, which does not 
appear in any part of her history—except to-day—when it is seen 
that ‘‘these few acres of snow,’’ as Voltaire disdainfully said, would 
have been the base of all their colonial possessions. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

The treaty of Utrecht in 1713 put an end to all hostilities between 
France and England. 

When, on account of the succession of Austria, war broke out 
between France and England, operations began in 1744 between 
the two colonies in America. 

An expedition under the command of Duvivier tried to retake 
Port Royal with 60 regulars and 700 militia, but was defeated by 
the regular English troops and forced to retreat. 

In 1745, Louisbourg, a city of strategical importance of the 
first order, was taken by the militia of New England. * * * 

In 1746, while the country was preparing for an important 
expedition for the purpose of retaking Louisbourg, the indefati- 
gable de Ramezay, with about 680 militia of Quebec, Montreal, and 
Trois Rivieres, had left the province to make a descent on Arcadie, 
the old French colony, lost since the capture of Port Royal. The 
city was actually retaken by the Canadians, but later on aban- 
doned. * * * 

This war came to an end in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
France regaining possession of Louisbourg. 
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Hostilities soon began again when in February, 1754, a skirmish 
took place on the Ohio river, where the French had a post at Fort 
Duquesne. Let us remark here that one of the commanders of 
the English troops was Major Washington, who, a few years after- 
ward, did have the French as allies against Great Britain in the 
war of independence. It is true also that, in return, you will find 
at this time the Canadians fighting with England against France. 

Major Washington had an engagement at Great Meadows, 75 
kilos from Fort Duquesne, with the Canadian troops. The militia 
of Virginia proved themselves superior to those of New France, 
who lost 29 men and had their commander killed. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

As for the efficiency of the militia in particular, it is certain 
that the system then in force—parochial companies—inaugurated 
by Frontenac and good in his time, did not work any more in a 
continuous war, when they had to assemble frequently. 

Not alone that it was necessary to send the militia home in 
haste, to attend to the crop in order to avoid famine; it was also 
found necessary to give them regular troops to help them out in 
that occupation. 

The system of volunteers in Canada or Great Britain, that of 
the National Guard of the United States, only possible in thickly-popu- 
lated districts, is preferable, but far from being perfect. In Canada, 
with the expedition against the Metis in the northwest, as well as 
inthe United Statesin the Philippine war, volunteerregiments,although 
taken from certain districts, could have been left in active service 
for long periods without any noticeable perturbation in civil affairs. 

(Now follow a series of engagements between the Canadians 
and the British, concluding with the treaty of Paris in 1763, when 
Canada was definitely ceded to England.) 

* * * * * * * 


* * * 
We now arrive at one of the most interesting periods of the 


-Canadian militia. 


The cheerfulness—one might say—the indifference with which 
the Canadians accepted the new régime is a subject of surprise to 
all who have studied the old French colony. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Concerning the militia particularly, Governor Amherst issued 
an order to the effect that, on general principles, the militia should 
be disarmed, but these operations proceeded very slowly, in view 
of the peaceable disposition of the Canadians; it was finally decided 
to leave to each resident, on certain conditions, a gun for hunting 
purposes. 

The officers were to tender their resignation, but a great many 
of them Were reinstated at once, receiving their commission from 
the English authorities. In the country, the captains of parishes 
remained in function and, to further extend their usefulness, became 
justices-of-peace, but they received no regular salary as such. All 
officers were allowed to keep their arms unconditionally. 

Nothing could prove the attachment the Canadian militia had 
for English institutions better than their discussions in bad French, 
It must be admitted that, on the whole, the national guard of the 
Dominion never failed to do the duty which, according to their 
idea, was imposed on them to show their gratitude. There were, 
no doubt, partial falterings, especially during the critical period of 
the War of Independence of the United States, when powerful influences 
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were brought to bear on the newly-annexed, so as to bring about 
disaffection, but these small blemishes should not tarnish the luster 
of the ‘‘loyalty”’ of which the Franco-Canadian is even proud to 
this day. 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


It was in 1764 when the English for the first time called under 
arms the Canadian militia. It was on the occasion of the rising of 
the Indians under the famous chief, Pontiac. After the massacre 
of Michelimakinac, where 2,o00 settlers were carried off by the 
savages, it was decided to strike a hard blow. For this purpose the 
provinces—that is New York and New England—were compelled 
to furnish 3,300 men; the contingent of Canada consisted of 300 
militiamen. 

After numerous difficulties, caused by the bad will of the prov- 
inces, the column was at last organized, and consisted of 2,000 men, 
including the 300 Canadian militia, under the command of General 
Bradstreet. 

This is the first time in history that you will find, marching side 
by side, American and Canadian militia. This is so much more 
remarkable for the reason that Canada, during the long preceding 
wars, never had worse enemies than the provincials. The whole 
expedition amounted only to a long and hard march, lasting several 
months, but without any fighting. 

On their return, the Canadians were immediately disbanded 
and returned to their homes, well satisfied with their ‘‘ Promenade.”’ 


THE CANADIAN MILITIA IN THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The period of the War of Independence between the U. S. and 
Great Britain is a critical phase in the history of the Canadian 
militia. The fidelity of the newly-annexed, their loyalty toward 
the Crown of England were put to a serious test, because the country 
was not only worked up by emissaries of the Americans, but as 
well by English malcontents, who, jealous of the good-will shown 
to Franco-Canadians by the British authorities, were the first to 
stir up the annexed to revolt,or at least to remain neutral. 

As we have said before, there was some hesitation, easily ex- 
plained if not excusable,and the English generals found it necessary 
to act very often with great tact to draw the best out of the situation, 
which was, owing to existing conditions, very embarrassing. 

It is not amiss to deny here many pompous statements of certain 
historians who say that the Canadians had risen like one man to 
repulse the intruders. 

There was no thought of calling out the militia until the American 
General, Arnold, in 1775, threatened Montreal. This task fell to 
the lot of Colonel Templer, of Quebec. He called for a meeting of 
the townspeople, in order to find out what could be done to form 
an active national guard. It was certainly a delicate affair to 
handle, not being this time an expedition of general interest, like 
that of 1764 against Pontiac, but of a war undertaken for the benefit 
of England. We find, nevertheless, in the chronicles of that time 
that Colonel Templer succeeded in persuading the most influential 
men to organize the inhabitants into companies of 30 men, who 
should select their own officers. 
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Hostilities soon began again when in February, 1754, a skirmish 
took place on the Ohio river, where the French had a post at Fort 
Duquesne. Let us remark here that one of the commanders of 
the English troops was Major Washington, who, a few years after- 
ward, did have the French as allies against Great Britain in the 
war of independence. It is true also that, in return, you will find 
at this time the Canadians fighting with England against France. 

Major Washington had an engagement at Great Meadows, 75 
kilos from Fort Duquesne, with the Canadian troops. The militia 
of Virginia proved themselves superior to those of New France, 
who lost 29 men and had their commander killed. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

As for the efficiency of the militia in particular, it is certain 
that the system then in force—parochial companies—inaugurated 
by Frontenac and good in his time, did not work any more in a 
continuous war, when they had to assemble frequently. 

Not alone that it was necessary to send the militia home in 
haste, to attend to the crop in order to avoid famine; it was also 
found necessary to give them regular troops to help them out in 
that occupation. 

The system of volunteers in Canada or Great Britain, that of 
the National Guard of the United States, only possible in thickly-popu- 
lated districts, is preferable, but far from being perfect. In Canada, 
with the expedition against the Metis in the northwest, as well as 
in the United States in the Philippine war, volunteer regiments,although 
taken from certain districts, could have been left in active service 
for long periods without any noticeable perturbation in civil affairs. 

(Now follow a series of engagements between the Canadians 
and the British, concluding with the treaty of Paris in 1763, when 
Canada was definitely ceded to England.) 

* * * * * * * 


* * 
We now arrive at one of the most interesting periods of the 


-Canadian militia. 


The cheerfulness—one might say—the indifference with which 
the Canadians accepted the new régime is a subject of surprise to 
all who have studied the old French colony. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

Concerning the militia particularly, Governor Amherst issued 
an order to the effect that, on general principles, the militia should 
be disarmed, but these operations proceeded very slowly, in view 
of the peaceable disposition of the Canadians; it was finally decided 
to leave to each resident, on certain conditions, a gun for hunting 
purposes. 

The officers were to tender their resignation, but a great many 
of them were reinstated at once, receiving their commission from 
the English authorities. In the country, the captains of parishes 
remained in function and, to further extend their usefulness, became 
justices-of-peace, but they received no regular salary as such. All 
officers were allowed to keep their arms unconditionally. 

Nothing could prove the attachment the Canadian militia had 
for English institutions better than their discussions in bad French, 
It must be admitted that, on the whole, the national guard of the 
Dominion never failed to do the duty which, according to their 
idea, was imposed on them to show their gratitude. There were, 
no doubt, partial falterings, especially during the critical period of 
the War of Independence of the United States, when powerful influences 
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were brought to bear on the newly-annexed, so as to bring about 
disaffection, but these small blemishes should not tarnish the luster 
of the “‘loyalty”’ of which the Franco-Canadian is even proud to 
this day. 


FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


It was in 1764 when the English for the first time called under 
arms the Canadian militia. It was on the occasion of the rising of 
the Indians under the famous chief, Pontiac. After the massacre 
of Michelimakinac, where 2,000 settlers were carried off by the 
savages, it was decided to strike a hard blow. For this purpose the 
provinces—that is New York and New England—were compelled 
to furnish 3,300 men; the contingent of Canada consisted of 300 
militiamen. 

After numerous difficulties, caused by the bad will of the prov- 
inces, the column was at last organized, and consisted of 2,000 men, 
including the 300 Canadian militia, under the command of General 
Bradstreet. 

This is the first time in history that you wili find, marching side 
by side, American and Canadian militia. This is so much more 
remarkable for the reason that Canada, during the long preceding 
wars, never had worse enemies than the provincials. The whole 
expedition amounted only to a long and hard march, lasting several 
months, but without any fighting. 

On their return, the Canadians were immediately disbanded 
and returned to their homes, well satisfied with their ‘‘ Promenade.”’ 


THE CANADIAN MILITIA IN THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The period of the War of Independence between the U. S. and 
Great Britain is a critical phase in the history of the Canadian 
militia. The fidelity of the newly-annexed, their loyalty toward 
the Crown of England were put to a serious test, because the country 
was not only worked up by emissaries of the Americans, but as 
well by English malcontents, who, jealous of the good-will shown 
to Franco-Canadians by the British authorities, were the first to 
stir up the annexed to revolt,or at least to remain neutral. 

As we have said before, there was some hesitation, easily ex- 
plained if not excusable,and the English generals found it necessary 
to act very often with great tact to draw the best out of the situation, 
which was, owing to existing conditions, very embarrassing. 

It is not amiss to deny here many pompous statements of certain 
historians who say that the Canadians had risen like one man to 
repulse the intruders. 

There was no — of calling out the militia until the American 
General, Arnold, 1775, threatened Montreal. This task fell to 
the lot of Colonel ane of Quebec. He called for a meeting of 
the townspeople, in order to find out what could be done to form 
an active national guard. It was certainly a delicate affair to 
handle, not being this time an expedition of general interest, like 
that of 1764 against Pontiac, but of a war undertaken for the benefit 
of England. We find, nevertheless, in the chronicles of that time 
that Colonel Templer succeeded in persuading the most influential 
men to organize the inhabitants into companies of 30 men, who 
should select their own officers. 
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A number of temporary recruiting officers were at once appointed, 
all belonging to the best French families. Notwithstanding the 
great efforts made by them, this operation was not a success, as 
only 50 volunteers enlisted and were sent toward St. John, near 
Montreal, under the command of Lieutenant Mackay. In certain 
localities the task of the recruiting officers turned out to be a very 
dangerous undertaking—those at Faubourg, St. Lawrence, were glad 
to get away alive from the shrews who wanted to stone them. 
In view of the failure of the recruiting officers, General Carleton, 
Commander-in-Chief of the English troops, fell back on the only 
possible proceeding—the calling out of the inactive militia (martial 
law of June 7). This decision caused great protestations. 

This being nothing more or less than the carrying into effect the 
old French law on militia, the people imagined that the English 
were going to revive the customs of olden times, which had dis- 
appeared with the end of the French régime. They also reproached 
General Carleton for not upholding the agreements made by Colonel 
Templer concerning the election of militia officers by the men. 

At any rate, after having exhausted themselves, the brave 
national guard calmed down, and at the end of a few weeks there 
were in Quebec enough militia to enable the General to have a sort of 
review. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

The cabinet in London, just as ignorant of the military needs of 
the colony as had been Louis XIV during the French occupation, 
answered General Carleton, in asking for troops, to raise 6,000 militia- 
men. At the same time when Carleton was asking for troops 
from England, a hostile corps, commanded by the American 
General, Schuyler, moved against Montreal. (Here follows a descrip- 
tion of the different battles fought during this war, concluding with 
the treaty of Paris when the Independence of the United States 
was recognized and the Canadian militia disbanded.) 

It is stated that, in the course of the many engagements, the 
most important military event of that period was, without any doubt, 
the siege of Quebec by the Americans and the excellent defense of 
General Carleton. With Queenstown Heights and Chateaugay, 
this siege is always remembered by the Canadians as a proof of the 
loyalty and the bravery of their militia. It has become the fashion 
to say that they preserved the colony to the Crown; because if the 
Americans had not been repulsed before Quebec, it is more than 
probable that at the conclusion of peace, following the defeat of 
the English Generals, Burgoyne and Cornwallis, Canada would have 
been ceded to the United States. The Bulletin of the ‘‘ Officers 
Association of the Militia of Canada’’ remarks that Sir Guy Carleton 
had only 1,796 men under him, of which more than one-half, that is 
73 officers and 827 non-commissioned officers and soldiers, were 
militia. 


THE MILITIA FROM 1781 TO 1812. 


During the twenty-nine years intervening between the War of 
Independence and that of 1812 between England and the United 
States there is little to tell about the military forces of Canada. 

The militia existed on paper only. Occasionally nominations 
of officers would be made, but it was, in fact, but an honorary title 
conferred. These long periods of peace are fatal to the system of 
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the national guards, because they do not remain in contact with 
regular troops. 

It is, however, worthy of remark that the Canadian population, 
considering their indifference in general for military affairs, did not 
like the idea of not being represented in the regular English army. 
On this account two battalions of volunteers were raised in the 
colony and attached to the Sixty-sixth Regiment of the line; but 
when this regiment was sent to the Antilles, and from there to 
Jersey, the Canadian contingent became homesick and asked for 
their disbandment. 

The formation of provincial regiments suited their national 
aspirations better. The first one organized was the ‘‘ Royal Nova 
Scotia Regiment,” in June, 1793. 

This regiment was, in a certain sense, something like the actual 
volunteers of Canada and England. The officers, being all wealthy, 
served without pay. After this, the ‘‘Royal New Brunswick,’’ and 
the ‘‘ Royal Newfoundland”’ regiments were formed. 

The Royal Canadian regiment, for Upper and Lower Canada, came 
into existence in 1794; the first battalion was French. 

The decision of the Crown in authorizing the formation of these 
provincial regiments and conceding them the title, ‘‘ Royal,”’ speci- 
fied that these regiments should be used in their respective prov- 
inces only. Of these four regiments, it is the last one named that 
played the most important part. It had for some time the char- 
acter of a regiment—part militia, part regular—which seems to be 
the ideal of the Canadian in regard to a standing army. 

It appears, however, that these regiments did not hold out very 
long, in that the ‘‘Royal Canadian”’ was disbanded in 1802, and 
the other regiments some time afterward. 

Let us remark, by the way, that, since 1802, Canada has fur- 
nished to the Crown at two different times regular regiments for 
genera] service. First in 1858, the famous rooth, and in 1899 the 
contingent of volunteers raised for the expedition to South Africa. 

About 1807 the relations hetween the United States and Eng- 
land became so strained that a fifth of the militia was called out. 
The cities were the first to respond to the call. The Canadians 
displayed great eagerness to come and defend their homes against 
the people from the other side of the St. Lawrence, and cases of 
exemption were scarce. 

About this time the country was worked up by agitators hostiie 
to England. Several militia officers, being too much mixed up in 
politics, were retired from active service—notably Colonel Parret, 
President of the House of Representatives. 

In order to forestall the anti-English propaganda, Governor 
Craigs, on November 24, 1807, issued an order to the effect that 
every militiaman should be on the qui vive, and bring to the notice 
of the military authorities—or in case of necessity, take before a 
magistrate—any person suspected of ‘‘ working up”’ the troops with 
a view to an insurrection. 

The cause of the war that broke out in 1812 between the young 
republic and England is too well known for a repetition. 

The war commenced officially on the 19th of June, 1812, and 
found Canada badly prepared for war; the European complications 
of England left Canada totally deprived of all regular troops, thus 
leaving a hard task in the hands of the local militia. It is remark- 
able that the militia showed themselves more efficient in 1812-1814 
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than they did in the preceding war with the United States. The 
principal reason for this is, in our opinion, that this war appeared 
in the eyes of the Canadians as an effort of the Americans to annex 
Canada. However, to this day it is called the War of Canadian 
Independence. 

This is certainly well applied, because it may be considered so; 
as disastrous as it was to England. 

Considering the local militia, it was their mission to garrison the 
regular forts. 

Newfoundland furnished a regiment of Fencibles; New Bruns- 
wick, two regular battalions; later on, the French Canadians 
formed, besides, an independent corps, also called Fencibles. 

The national guards of the country places had to furnish numer- 
ous contingents for longer or shorter periods, according to the part 
of the country menaced. Upper Canada was called on considerably, 
and no trouble found until they reached Norfolk, where the greater 
part of the population—blood relations of the Americans—refused 
to engage in a war with America. 

The first operation was an attack of the English on the American 
Fort Michelimakinac, followed by the different battles of this war, 
until the peace of Gand (December 24, 1814) ended the Anglo- 
American war. * * * 

The campaign of 1812-1814 had, according to reports, a salutary 
effect on Canada, and for many years the Governors of the Dominion 
found it necessary to keep up a ‘‘ machinery of self-defense.” 


{To BE CONTINUED.] 


VON LOBELL’S ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE CHANGES IN 
MILITARY MATTERS IN 1902. 


(Translated from“ Militir-Wochenbiatt"’ by Sergeant Kieffer, U. S. A.) 


madein military affairs have made their appearance punctually, 
as usual, and are a boon to everybody who takes an interest 
in the performance of the great labor in behalf of the armed peace 
and in martial events for 1902. 


V°: LOBELL’S annual reports on the changes and the progress 


REPORTS ON ARMY AFFAIRS OF THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


German Empire.—No essential changes have been made in 
organization, strength and formation. The peace strength, having 
been fixed by law until March 31, 1904, the changes made were within 
the limits of that order. They consisted in the formation of the 
machine-gun detachments, of the mounted ‘“‘Jager,’’ and in the 
forming of a few companies of foot artillery. 

Belgium.—The report on army matters had to be restricted to 
information of what is to be done in the future. Nothing could be 
noted as to actual changes in the strength and formations recom- 
mended, because the new military law, laid before the Legislative 
Chambers, March 21st, has not yet been acted on. 

Bulgaria.—A short report gives a superficial view of existing 
conditions. The most important event was the great maneuver, it 
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having been a reproduction of the battles which took place twenty- 
five years ago about the Schipka Pass. 

Denmark.—No material changes took place except that new 
field guns were procured. Different trials were made, especially in 
connection with the uniform and the pack-system. 

Ecuador.—For the first time this South American republic is 
mentioned in the report. Her forces consist of active troops, na- 
tional guard, and a reserve formed of skilled mechanics between the 
ages of 25 and 45 years, and in territorial troops. Furthermore, 
you will find there a war academy, military college, and a school 
for non-commissioned officers. The whole looks very well on paper. 
The standing army amounts to 5,000 men. 

France.—The introduction of the two-year term of service is 
about to be decided. To remedy the shortcomings of this system 
and to preserve the present peace-strength, it is intended to retain 
in the army a greater number of professional (old) soldiers; great 
efforts are being made to induce non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers to remain in the service. Whilst the number of battalions 
and companies in the infantry has been materially decreased, 
because recruits could not be furnished in sufficient quantity, the 
colonial army and the native forces in the transmarine possessions 
have been somewhat increased. A proposition which, if it becomes 
a law, will give the minister of war considerable influence over the 
promotion of officers,also on quicker advancement of capable young 
officers to higher positions, has not yet been acted on by the Legis- 
lative Chambers. 

Greece.—A short report on army matters shows but few changes 
and no progress. 

Great Britain appears in a more favorable light, although the 
classification and reorganization of the army has just begun and is 
essentially delayed owing to the absence of a considerable force in 
South Africa; recruiting has also to labor under many difficulties, 
which the authorities are endeavoring to remove by all sorts of allure- 
ments (Lockmittel) and concessions in other respects. The report 
abounds in new regulations concerning formation and training, physi- 
cal and mental, and on the subject of uniforms, which underwent a 
complete change. 

Italy.—No changes of any importance are mentioned. The 
administration of army affairs appears to have made it a point to 
be as saving as possible; still, many things have been done to make 
up the lack of supply of officers and non-commissioned officers. 

Montenegro’s army system belongs to the class mentioned in a 
few words, as is also Holland, giving formation and strength only. 

Norway.—A few changes in organization are reported. The new 
classification of the army, already reported in project last year, has not 
yet taken place, but the main outlines are given. 

Austria-Hungary.—After the new organization of the Landwehr 
foot troops was completed in 1902, the only new formation of troops 
took place in the Bosnia-Herzegovinian infantry and transport corps. 
No essential changes are noted. The most important of all orders 
issued is the one relating to instruction in target practice for infantry. 

Portugal.—A new organization of the army took place. Three 
military districts were formed, each composed of two territorial 
divisions. The strength of the army in time of peace remains un- 
changed. 
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Only a few notes are made about Roumania, giving principally 
the organization and strength of the army. 

Russia.—The report notes specially the progress made in the 
army since the last Turkish war, and refers to the arrangements 
made, in the line of organization, regarding the welfare and the 
instruction of the troops, and to the preparations intended for the 
readiness of the army in case of war. Many plans await their execu- 
tion; for instance, the new organization of the field artillery after 
the introduction of the rapid-fire guns, the change of the regulations 
concerning the promotion of officers, and the compulsory service of 
the Cossacks. The contents of the report are so manifold that we 
cannot go into any further details here. 

Sweden.—The change in army organization, announced for 1902, 
has begun, and it is thought that it will be completed in twelve years. 

Swiss Confederation.—The report gives a good description of the 
arrangements existing there; it mentions, furthermore, the greater 
military evolutions held and the conduct of the federal troops at 
the civic disturbances, when the necessity for a change in the penal 
code was clearly proven. 

Servia.—Little mention is made of this country; the important 
fact is, however, noted that the strength of the army in time of peace 
was raised from 12,000 to 17,500 men. 

Spain is opposed in the progress of matters relating to the army 
by two potent factors: Scarcity of funds and too frequent changes 
in ministers of war. Owing to these same evils, the army had to 
suffer in 1902. The appropriation for the support of the army 
was reduced 14,000,000 pesetas, and, in November, General Weyler 
had to resign from the cabinet, although he had succeeded in intro- 
ducing some useful changes and improved the training of the troops 
to a great extent. 

Turkey.—From the report it will be seen that, in spite of the 
scarcity of money, and Oriental laziness, some progress is made, under 
German guidance, to improve existing conditions. Special attention 
has been paid during the past year to conditions in Tripolis. 

Venezuela.—The military establishment of which, in view of the 
late occurrences, a report is made for the first time, is based on a 
new organization which began in 1897. The active force is small; 
it consists of nine battalions, one battery, one squadron, and two 
companies of marine infantry. 


BRANCHES OF MILITARY SCIENCES AND 
SYSTEMS. 


REPORT ON THE INDIVIDUAL 


The experiences gained on the South African battlefield have 
considerable influence on the question of future tactics of the infantry 
and of the combined arms, and have given rise to many discussions. 
The report commences with these experiences and characterizes the 
tendencies produced by them. These tendencies indicate that the 
main aids to success are liberal use of the firearm and good marks- 
manship, and that the reverses of the British were principally due 
to bad leadership. With a view to better results, there is recom- 
mended: Thorough firing effects by artillery and infantry, careful 
preparation of the ground for the advance, energetic frontal and 
flank attacks, so that the weakest point cannot be detected before- 
hand, absolute disposition of great masses, liberal employment of 


the reserves. 
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Hand-in-hand with the tactic of the principal arm goes the tactic 
of the combined arms. The report presents, first, the views pre- 
dominant in Germany and France, and then goes to show conditions 
brought to light concerning organization, arrangements for exercises, 
and regulations for duty. The imperial maneuvers enabled Ger- 
many to test their systems, when all the various new means of war 
were employed; the same may be said of Austria-Hungary; in 
France the great fall maneuvers presented a good occasion for 
Generals Brugére, de Negrier, Kessler and Langlois to exchange 
their opinions; in England an important regulation for field duty 
is noted; in Italy no observations could be made for the reason that 
no great massing of troops took place there, but the Russian man- 
euvers offered many opportunities. 

The report on cavalry tactics mentions the great races at Turin 
and the distance ride, Brussels-Ostend; the attacks by masses and the 
lance question; it also notes what part the lance played during the 
great maneuvers in Germany, France, Austria-Hungary and Russia, 
and pays particular attention to the observations made regarding 
the crossing of rivers. 

The armament with rapid-fire guns and the question of shields 
have considerable influence on the tactics of field artillery. The 
question, How to contend against an enemy provided with such 
means of defense is discussed at great length in the report; it then 
sets forth the observations made in the different countries. In 
Germany regarding the regulations for fighting formation with 
mixed arms and with the aid of the heavy artillery of the army in 
the field, and to some changes in service regulations; in France to 
an account of the great autumn maneuvers and what the 75 M.M. 
gun accomplished in East Asia; in England to the new training 
regulations which are fully described; in Italy to the firing regulations 
for the material 75 M.M. A.; in Austria-Hungary to the proposed prac- 
tical exercises; in Russia to changes in organization. 

The report on the system of jortification treats first on the *‘ Fes- 
tungskrieg,’’ which is discussed in all its phases, based on Austria- 
Hungarian service regulations and onan article of Lieutenant Smekal 
of the Austrian army,criticising the same. It mentions certain fort 
exercises, which have been performed in France and Russia, and 
continues with the further improvement in ideas on fortifications 
given in a new work by Lieutenant Rochi of the Italian army, describes 
a proposed ironclad fortification by Lieutenant Tilschkort, and notes, 
in conclusion, what progress has been made in that line in Germany, 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Norway, Russia, Switzerland and 
Turkey. 

The next subject is the pioneer system in connection with field 
fortifications and their value for use in Germany and Russia; the 
pioneer exercises of which the German and the Swiss are described, 
and, finally, a complaint on the lack of cohesion and mutual under- 
standing between officers of the different branches of the service. 

For the first time the report refers to the transport system. It 
gives as a base the importance of this subject, and fully describes 
the German arrangements. It states that this subject will be con- 
tinued in the next report with the addition of the systems of other 
countries. 

The report on firearms recommends the introduction of self- 
loaders, discusses many rifles now in use, and rejects decidedly the 
introduction of steel projectiles in an engagement against the 
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shields of the artillery. It shows in detail the state of armament, 
and the proposed changes to be made, in Germany, Belgium, in the 
South-American republics; in France, where many inventions have 
been tested; in Great Britain, where, after a great competition, an 
improved Lee-Enfield rifle was adopted; in the Netherlands, Austria- 
Hungary, Portugal. Spain, Switzerland, Turkey, and in the United 
States of America where, in the Springfield armory, a new rifle is 
being manufactured. 

Detailed accounts on firearms and on the material used in the 
armies of the different countries have also been reported, but. it is 
apparently intended to exclude matters of armament. 

Concerning artillery materiél, public opinion has given the first 
place to rapid-fire guns for field artillery; it also favors them for 
heavy and siege artillery; whether with or without shields remains 
an open question. A review of the existing conditions of the indi- 
vidual countries shows all sorts of situations. The question of the 
new armament is definitely settled in France only, and a detailed 
account of it is given. All other countries are still undecided. 

The report on military literature announces the appearance of 
a great many works, some of them of great importance, such as a 
history of the Russian-Turkish war, issued by the Russian General 
Staff, a history of the war of 1870-71 by the French General Staff, 
and others. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE HORSE.* 
By WALTER L. BEASLEY. 


A bere the recent features prepared by the Paleontological 


Department of the American Museum of Natural History 

under the supervision of Prof. Henry F. Osborn, the curator, 
is a remarkable exhibit depicting the ancestry and evolution of the 
horse. The blue-ribbon high-stepper of to-day is authentically 
traced back three million years or more. At this remote time he 
was about the size of a fox, only sixteen inches high, having four 
and five toes, with which he scampered over the marshes and shores 
of primeval earth. This noteworthy exhibit, the only one of its 
kind in America or elsewhere, is due to the Hon. William C. Whitney, 
through whose generosity a special expedition for the search of fossil 
horses was equipped and has been kept in the field for the past two 
seasons. The material gathered during this period, including some 
previously obtained by the Museum, together with a series of fine 
water-color paintings by Charles R. Knight, of wild asses, zebras, 
quaggas, etc., complete the display. The development of the horse 
is said to be one of the finest examples in existence, illustrating the 
doctrine of evolution by means of natural selection and the adapta- 
tion of an animal to its peculiar environment. Several specially- 
trained and experienced investigators have carried on the field 
explorations, notably Mr. J. W. Gidley, who has made many success- 
ful finds of fossil horse remains on previous expeditions, and Mr. 
Barnum Brown. The crowning discovery of last season's expedition 
was made by Mr. Gidley near the end of a six weeks’ search, when 


* Reprinted from Scientific American, by courtesy of its Editor. 
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he uncovered the remains of a small herd of fossil three-toed horses, 
having skulls, numerous fore and hind limbs in perfect state of 

reservation, from which a complete skeleton has been constructed. 

hese were found in a section’ known as the Niobrara beds in South 
Dakota. The difference between the skeleton restored from this 
find and the domestic horse of to-day is chiefly in proportions. The 
skeleton represents an animal with head about the size of a large 
draught-horse, but with the height of body and length of limb of an 
ordinary Western pony, and with a length of body very similar to 
that of the zebra. While extinct horse remains have been found in 
various parts of the world, the most complete and best-known series 
comes from the western part of our continent, which, during the 
Tertiary Period and Age of Mammals, was a great Lake Basin. 
After being drained off, this vast tract turned partly into an immense 
arid and desert region known to-day as the Bad Lands, or Equus 
Beds. The scattered remains of the skeletons are now found petrified 
and imbedded in the great sandstone and clay rock formations, 
which are gradually being worn away by the rain and the wind. 


OLIGOCENE 


EOCENE 
Eocene Horses nave Four Tews i the Fore F oot. 
and Three Toes in the Hind Foot 


DEVELOPMENT FROM FIVE TOES TO THREE TOES. 


Thus has been preserved a record of the successive species of the 
horse which once inhabited this Lake Region. The earliest recog- 
nized ancestor of the horse family is Eohippus, found in the Wasatch 
beds of Wyoming and New Mexico. He was about the size of a smalli 
fox, with four complete toes on the forefoot, and three on the hind- 
foot. He was fitted for swamps, and had simple, monkey-like teeth, 
and not at all like the complicated grinders of the horse of the{present 
day. There is reason to believe that the still more remote ancestors 
of this and all other mammals had five toes on each foot, as in the 
forefoot of the earliest known stage is found a splint-bone, or small 
rudiment representing a missing digit orthumb. The accompanying 
illustration clearly shows the life history and origin of the horse in 
the various successive developments of the feet, and is arranged 
according to geological periods. Those found in the lowest strata 
of the Eocene Age, representing the earliest stage of evolution are 
placed first, while the most recent ones, found in the uppermost 
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strata of the Pleistocene, represent the final stage of evolution of 
the race, and are placed last. Viewing the specimens in the order 
in which they were found, they show a regularly progressive change 
from the most ancient to the most recent times. In several of the 
first stages there are four complete toes on the fore, and three on the 
hindfoot. 

A new feature is observed in the Epihippus, that the cen- 
tral toe of each foot is becoming much larger than the side toes. 
In the next descent an important stage is reached, that of the 
Oligocene, out of which was evolved Mesohippus, the first three-toed 
horse. The middle toe is very much larger than the side toes, which 
bear very little of the weight of the animal, which is now about the 


PLIOCENE 
S ccmne Horses have Tiree Toes others hace 
Ove Toe om each Foot 


DEVELOPMENT FROM THE MIOCENE THREE-TOED HORSE TO THE MODERN ONE-TOED HORSE 


size of a sheep. Miocene comes next in line with Hypohippus, 
equaling in size a Shetland pony. MHipparion of the Pliocene time 
follows. 

This genus is much like Protohippus, but larger, and the feet 
are still three-toed. The climax stage of the evolution of the 
horse was evolved in the Pleistocene Age of Man. In this stage, 
that of the modern horse, the side toes have entirely disappeared, 
and are indicated by splints on the fore and hindfoot. No trace 
remains on the forefoot of the little nodules which, in his diminutive 
ancestors, represented the fifth digit. The evolution of the horse, 
adapting it to live on the dry plains, is said to have gone hand in 
hand with the evolution of the plains themselves. At the commence- 
ment of the Age of Mammals, the western part of North America 
was not high above the sea-level. This low elevation would favor 
the growth of dense forests, to which condition of life the animals of 


Plesstocete Horses have One Tee on each Foot Modern Horses hive One Tor on ead 
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the Mammalian period must have adapted themselves. During the 
Tertiary period the continent was steadily rising above the ocean 
level, and becoming colder and drier. This change restricted and 
thinned the forests and brought about open grassy plains. The 
ancient forest animals were forced either to retreat or disappear 
with the forests or to adapt themselves to the new order of existence, 
which the ancestors of the horse did. Along with the disappearance 
of the side-toes in the evolution of the horse there was a considerable 
increase in the proportionate length of limbs and feet, thereby giving 
the animal greater speed. The increase in length of limb rendered 
it necessary that the head and neck of a grazing animal should 
likewise become extended, in order to enable the mouth to reach the 
ground. The character of the teeth likewise underwent a marked 
change from short-crowned to long-crowned, thereby enabling the 
animal to feed on the hard and somewhat innutritious grasses on the 
dry plains, which required more thorough mastication than did the 
soft foodstuffs of the earlier ages. In the first part of the Quaternary 


THE WILD HORSE OF ASIA. THE LAST LIVING ANCESTOR OF THE 
MODERN HORSE. 


period wild species of horse were found in every continent except 
Australia. For some unknown cause, all these horses became ex- 
tinct in North and South America. The small, short-legged and 
shaggy-haired wild horse of Europe was contemporary with primitive 
man. The latest proof of this is the series of animal drawings and 
t etchings recently found cut deep in the rock sides of the Combarelles 
: Cave in France. Hitherto, the small, big-headed horse found on 
: bone and flint in other caves was supposed to be purely a food animal 
and never used to carry men, but in the Combarelles drawings there 
' is depicted another horse with small head, finer nose and delicate 
form. What is more important is the fact that some are shown 
with a halter or cord attached to the head, which goes far to prove 
that the Cave Men had domesticated and used the horse as a beast 
of burden, as well as for food. This justifies the conclusion that the 
: men who were contemporary with the mammoth rode horses, and 
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may have employed them in hunting with their weapons of stone 
and bone this great hairy beast, possibly some two million years ago. 
The wild horse at present is limited to the Old World, and is found 
only on the desert plains of Central Asia and Africa. Two specimens, 
male and female, of the little known Przewalsky’s horse of Asia have 
just been received at the New York Zoological gardens, having been 
captured by agents for Carl Hagenbeck in the Desert of Gobi. These 
are the nearest approach to the present horse of civilization, and 
supply an important link hitherto missing in the chain of evolution, 
which reaches down from the three-toed horse to the domestic animal 
of to-day. 

Prior to the discovery of the numerous fossil types of America, 
it was generally believed that the horse originated in Europe, 
especially as the Indian tribes first encountered by the white 
men on this continent had no horses. Modern paleontological 
research, however, such as is now being carried on by Professor 
Osborn, and Professors Marsh and Cope in the past, has demonstrated 
that North America possesses a far more complete series of develop- 
mental stages, and points to the fact that the cradle of the modern 
horse lies probably not in Europe, but in the New World. The 
writer acknowledges his indebtedness to Prof. Henry F. Osborn for 
the privilege of reproducing photographs, and to Dr. W. D. Matthew, 
Associate Curator, for certain data incorporated in this article. 


ORIGIN OF THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE.* 


(Scientific American.) 


‘TT " author said that he had shown (Academy, January, 1891, 
p. 91) that not only, as had been long observed, did the 
Homeric Greeks drive the horse before they rode him, but 

that the same was true of all ancient peoples—Egyptians, Canaanites, 

Assyrians, Aryans of Rig-Veda, Umbrians, Celts—and that the 

explanation of this was given by Herodotus (v. 9), who, in speaking 

of the Sigynne, the only tribe north of the Danube whose name he 
knew, said that they had small horses, with large flat noses and very 
long hair, Ww hich, though not able to carry a man, were excellent under 
chariots: ‘‘ wherefore they used chariots.” Dio Cassius likewise says 
that the Britons used chariots in war, because their horses were 

‘*small though active.’’ The description of the horses of the Sigynnz 

tallies exactly with the abundant remains of the primitive horse of 

Europe, eaten in great quantities and delineated on antlers by the 

men of the Stone Age. He was a small animal about ten hands high, 

with a big head. Even after domestication he remained very small, 
as witness bits of bronze and horn found in Swiss lake dwellings, the 
shoes found at Silchester, and in camps on the Roman Wall, etc 

Authorities are agreed that from this primitive horse has been 

developed the cart horses of the Continent and these islands, while 

our blood horses have come from an eastern stock of slight build 
and smart appearance. Our problem is to ascertain the original 
habitat of this superior horse. He has not come from upper Asia, 
as the Mongolian pony is taken as the type of the coarse, thickset 


*Abstract of paper read before the Cambridge Philosophical Society on November 24, by 
Prof. Ridgeway. 
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horse from which sprang the cart horse. The Mongolian pony 
probably represents the Scythian horses, which continued to be of 
a small size down to Strabo’s time, and they were derived either from 
the tarpan or Prezevalsky’s horse. The Mongolian pony, though 
surefooted and enduring, is slow of pace. Neither China, Siam, 
nor Burma has any indigenous horse answering to the blood horse. 
India could never breed horses, says Marco Polo, in whose time 
India was supplied either with Mongolian ponies from Yunnan or 
with Arabs from South Persia, Aden, and other Arabian ports. These 
Arabs fetched enormous prices, equivalent to £200. It has hitherto 
been universally held that Arabia is the original home of the blood 
horse. This is a baseless assumption. In the Old Testament, the 
Arabs are never mentioned as riding anything but camels and asses. 
Though the author of Job knew of the war horse, yet Job did not own 
a single horse, his equine possessions consisting of 500 she asses. 
Herodotus (vii. 87) enumerates the nations (including the Libyans) 
that supplied cavalry to Xerxes’ host, but the Arabs only furnished 
a camel corps. Agatharchides (cited by Strabo) describes the 
Arabs as camel keepers. 

Finally, Strabo (flor. A. D. 1) expressly states that neither the 
peoples of Arabia Felix nor those ot Arabia Petrza bred horses. 
Naturally, then, Scaurus, after defeating the Arab king, Aretas, put 
on his coins Aretas leading hiscamel. Itisclear, then, that downtothe 
Christian era the Arabs bred no horses. It is therefore clear that 
though the Persian kings in the fifth century B. C. bred the largest 
and best horses in Asia, these were not of an Arab strain. These 
horses were largely kept in Armenia, and are described by Strabo 
as similar to the Parthian horses, and as differing from the horses 
bred in Greece and the other kinds of horses known in the Roman 
empire. There can be little doubt that they were the same horses 
as Marco Polo found in great numbers in Armenia (1270 A. D.) 
known as Turquans, the Turcoman ponies well known in Persia 
to-day. The Persian horses cannot, then, have been the ancestors 
of the thoroughbred, though it is quite possible that their superiority 
was due to their having a cross of thoroughbred blood, for already 
by goo B.C. Solomon imported horses from Egypt (I Kings, x), and 
“*so for all the kings of Syria and for all the kings of the Hittites”’ 
Egypt could not breed horses, neither could she have got them from 
the Arabs, who bred none even 1,000 years later. But she could 
and did get them from the Libyans, who, from the dawn of history, 
are masters of the most famous horses. Cyrene sent the best horses 
to the games of Greece (Pindar, Pyth. iv, etc.). It is noteworthy 
that it was in the same century as the founding of Cyrene that the 
four-horse chariot and the race horse were added to the Olympic 
events. The Phoenician settlers at Carthage found the Libyans 
using these beautiful horses, and when they struck coins placed a 
horse or a horse-head on them as the badge of Libya, and used a 
similar type on their coins struck in Sicily, whither, doubtless, they 
carried the Libyan breed. This accounts for the extraordinary fame 
of the horses of Etna and Syracuse and the famous steeds of Taren- 
tum. It is now clear that the Arabs never owned a good horse until 
they had become masters of North Africa and the Barbary horses, 
from whom are sprung our own racing stock through Lord Godol- 
phin’s Barb. North Africa, therefore, and not Arabia or any other 
part of Asia, is the original home of the thoroughbred. 

Now, though the pedigree of the cart-horse type can be traced 
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to the coarse, thickset little horses of Europe and Asia, the wild 
ancestor of the Barb is yet to seek, for Africa has no wild horse, 
such as tarpan or Prezevalsky’s, though she has an ass and four 
zebras, including the quagga, now extinct. Can the Barb be sprung 
wholly or in part from a zebra? Arab foals at birth constantly have 
zebra markings, sometimes retained when full grown, as by Prof. 
Ewart’s Arab filly Fatima. Strabo, too, notices that the horses of 
the Libyan Garamantes have longer hoofs than any other horses. 
Prof. Ewart’s hybrids from Burchell’s zebra and various mares 
show the markings, not of a Burchell’s zebra, but of a Somaliland 
zebra, from which it has been inferred that the remote ancestor of 
both Equus caballus and Burchell’s zebra was striped like the Somali- 
land and mountain zebra. But is it necessary to go back so far? 
May not the Somaliland zebra stripes in the hybrid be due to the 
circumstance that the dam in each case had a certain amount of 
Barb blood in her, which was derived from either the Somaliland 
zebra or a closely allied species? He (Prof. Ridgeway) had crossed 
a Muscovy drake with a common white duck, derived from the com- 
mon wild duck, with the result that all the offspring are colored, 
and their coloring resembles that of the mallard. No one would 
say that the hybrids show a reversion to a remote common ancestor 
of both mallard and Muscovy, for it is obvious that the coloring is 
simply that of the white duck’s immediate ancestors. Authorities 
like Captain Hayes have pointed out the great similarity in form 
between Burcheli’s and the Somaliland zebra to a well-bred horse, 

7. ec. a horse that has Barb blood in him. He therefore suggested 
that the Barbary horse, from which he had shown all the fine horses 
of the world have sprung, was derived either from the zebra of 
northeast Africa, or, as is more likely, from some very closely allied 
species, now extinct, which, like Prezevalsky’s horse, may have 

had castors on its hind legs like Equus caballus. 


MACHINE GUNS. 


HE Aulitar-Wochenblatt makes the following comparison be- 
tween the machine guns of the German and Swiss armies and 
between the methods of employing them. Inthe German army 

the machine gun groups are not attached to any particular regi- 
ments, but are intended to be placed wherever a strong infantry 
fire is required in a confined space; in the Swiss army a machine 
gun company is attached to each of the four cavalry brigades. 
In both armies the guns have the bore and fire the cartridge of 
the infantry rifle; but the German gun is drawn on a carriage, 
on which the gunners also ride; while the Swiss gun is carried by 
a pack horse, the gunners having separate mounts. When in use 
the German gun is as a rule taken from the carriage, with the cradle 
in which it is mounted, and in which it can be adjusted so that the 
gunners can work the gun standing, kneeling, sitting, or lying; 
if occasion requires, it can also be fired from the carriage. The 
Swiss gun when in use is mounted on a tripod fitted with a small 
saddle for the gunner. Three kinds of fire are practised in both 
armies—single fire, series fire, and continuous fire. Single fire 
is used when it is not wished to reveal the presence of the machine 
gun; and series fire, from 20 to 30 rounds in succession, when it 
is desired to see the effect of the firing. Continuous fire is only 
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interrupted by command in the German army, whereas in the Swiss 
army the gunners cease fire from time to time in order to oil the 
guns. Distributing fire, horizontal, diagonal, and vertical, is 
used in both armies; but in neither army is there any word of 
command for distributing the fire vertically. A German machine 
gun group consists of six guns in three sections, three ammunition 
wagons, and one wagon with reserve stores; the gun carriages 
and the wagons are all four-horse. The Swiss machine gun com- 
pany has eight guns carried by eight pack horses; eight other 
pack horses carry 2,000 cartridges each; there are also four two- 
horse ammunition wagons each carrying 15,520 cartridges, making 
altogether 9,760 cartridges for each gun. The number of cartridges 
carried for each German gun has not been made public. In neither 
army are the guns supposed to be used singly. 


SCIENCE AND MILITARY MEN. 


(Nature.) 


stand that they should have little conception what it may do 

for them; having never received proper training hitherto, 
they cannot have had the opportunity of testing its usefulness or of 
appreciating its merits. But, making all allowances, it is difficult 
to understand an answer such as that given by Lieut.-Col. Murray 
(Q. 4806) to the Committee on Military Education, viz., that “‘ science 
is a narrowing study for the young mind, and we want to widen and 
open the mind as much as possible; let them learn their science 
afterward”’ (that is, after the entrance examination). The con- 
tention of the advocates of ‘‘science’’ has always been that, of all 
subjects, it tends most to widen and open the mind. Why attention 
should be specially called to this answer by the committee in their 
report is a riddle; I hope it was because they desired to show they 
could rise superior to the occasion. But the idea that science ‘‘can 
be learned afterward’’ is a very common one, and one of the most 
pernicious abroad. Learning from books and teachers is a lazy 
method of learning, and the average scholar is corrupted at an early 
age by exclusive resort to such methods. Much of the mental inert- 
ness of the day is acquired at school by over-indulgence in book 
study. But, apart from this, early youth is the period when the 
mind is most alert and the desire to acquire and experiment greatest; 
it is the time when the powers of observing and of reasoning can be 
most easily developed into fixed habits; in fact, if they are not then 
developed, it is only in exceptional cases that the omission can be 
rectified in after life. It is too cruel that Mr. Shenstone, the one 
witness on the subject heard by the Committee on Military Educa- 
tion, should have given expression to the ill-considered opinion that 
the beginning of the study of science necessarily comes somewhat 
later than that of Latin. The statement shows how prone we are 
to draw false conclusions; how little we think before we speak. The 
study of science begins when the infant opens its eyes; every step 
it takes when it toddles is an attempt to apply the methods of ex- 
perimental science; some training in scientific method is given in 


A’ to the value of ‘“‘science’’ to military men, it is easy to under- 
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well-conducted kindergarten schools; but when school is entered, 
the curtain is suddenly drawn upon all such rational study; if it be 
the fate of the child to enter a preparatory school prior to entering 
a public school, he is at once referred back to the times of the Romans 
and Greeks, his teachers being oblivious to the real lesson to be 
learned from the study of the scholastic methods of classical times— 
that the training given to the youth should be such as to fit him to 
do his work asa man. How can our officers, how can any of us, be 
otherwise than ill-prepared to do our duty in the world when we are 
so treated as youths? 


THE AFGHAN ARMY. 


(London Times.) 


HE Afghan is essentially a fighting man, and, though the army 
which Abdurrahman created has, in the main, so far made for 
peace by securing the internaltranquillity of Afghanistan, even 

the old Ameer discovered, in the latter part of his reign, not only that 
it was necessary to keep it occupied, but that it was not easy to find 
suitable occupation for it. The discipline of a standing army in 
such a country as Afghanistan is apt to get lax in the idle times of 
peace. Under an Oriental military despotism, the army exists for 
active fighting, and all its instincts rebel against long periods of 
inaction. It wants the excitement, and, above all, the opportuni- 
ties of individual aggrandizement and enrichment which active 
service alone furnishes. For a long time Abdurrahman kept his 
army fairly well occupied in putting down all his own rivals and 
subjugating the tribes whose loyalty he had cause to suspect. When 
that was accomplished, Kafiristan, with its ‘‘pagan”’ tribes, offered 
another outlet for the martial energies of the Afgnan Mussulmans. 
But, in proportion as the successive delimitations of boundaries and 
spheres of influence have diminished the area of doubtful ownership 
within which the military appetite of the Afghan commanders 
could be gratified without any serious risk of external complications, 
the task of providing occupation for the Afghan army has become 
more and more difficult, and with the maintenance of internal peace, 
that difficulty must go on increasing. The sops which Habibullah 
has from time to time thrown to his army, in the shape of increased 
pay and improved rations, show that he himself is alive to the 
difficulty, but measures of that kind can hardly be regarded as more 
than temporary makeshifts. One is bound to bear in mind in this 
connection that the fighting instincts of the Afghan have always 
prompted him in the past to look toward the south rather than 
the north. The plains of India, which his fathers repeatedly ran- 
sacked, are still to him the legendary land of conquest and booty, 
and if once he came to believe that we were powerless to arrest the 
forces of Russian gravitation, he might well be tempted by the 
prospect of such stakes as Russia would spread before him to ex- 
change a losing for a winning partner. 


ge Reviews and Exchangesipg 
Modern Rifle Shooting. 


Ries practice, with all it includes, has been steadily gaining in 


importance and completeness since the day General Wingate 

first pointed the way. Many books have been written upon 

the subject, but the author, W. G. Hudson, of ‘* Modern Rifle Shoot- 
ing from the American Standpoint,’’ published by Laflin and Rand 
Powder Company, has certainly succeeded in presenting his ideas 
upon this most important subject, rifle practice, in a very cogent 
style—it is as if one was holding converse with a very earnest speaker 
thoroughly interested and up in his subject. The book as a whole 
is very logically and neatly arranged, with numerous illustrations 
explanatory of the text, and it carries out fully the purpose of the 
author ‘‘to give the beginner such elementary assistance to bring 
him to a point where his interest will be quickened;”’ and, as he rightly 
claims, every citizen who becomes a rifleman, one able to sight, aim, 
and fire a gun, is an increase to the offensive and defensive strength 
of our country. The idea of making rifle practice popular is a good 
one, and one that cannot be too much agitated. It is not that we 
want to go to war, but to be prepared. The suggestion that a few 
of our very wealthy men donate to equip ranges for the general 
practice of the masses with the rifle is an excellent one within bounds. 
The chapters giving rules for the selection of the rifle, sporting 
and service, equipment of the rifleman, sights, sighting and aiming, 
etc., will no doubt prove of service to those who wish to attain excel- 
lence in shooting; but while many of the ideas treated are pertinent 
to the army, there are a few which are not. The men are forbidden 
to tamper with their rifles as issued by the Ordnance Department, 
and even when taking their rifles apart to clean, it must be done 
under the supervision of a non-commissioned officer. But even 
these ideas will prove of interest to officers, and for sharpshooting 
or in match shooting. The time, to our mind, has come when we 
must have a trained corps of sharpshooters, to be handled in groups 
in the sense of extended order, and to be sent forward in advance 
to attack; to act as feelers after the manner of scouts, and to find 
out the lurking enemy and drive him into his main line of defence, 
by these means to save the main body and allow it to take position. 
The mysterious shooting of the Spaniards in the early stages of the 
attack on San Juan convinces us of this fact. It will serve for the 
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immediate command what the cavalry screen does for the army. 

Fancy shooting with other than the military rifle, or the regula- 
tion rifle, may do well enough for pleasure, but we think the service 
rifle should be used under all conditions and under the regulations 
prescribed for shooting in the army. Not only for the regular army 
but all other organizations or combinations, so when the time comes 
that the citizen may be called upon to fire a shot in the cause of 
country, he will know all about the mechanism and shooting quali- 
ties of the service rifle. This fact is in a measure recognized by the 
author, as he states the match rifle is being discarded and the rifle- 
men of the country are rapidly coming to think the service rifle the 
proper one to use. The Germans, of course, are still wedded to their 
Schuetzen rifle for short ranges. 

New York Ciry, James REGAN, 
July 29, 1903. Colonel 9th Infantry. 


Our Exchanges. 


Military. 

Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—April.—The best 
Organization for the Land Transport of the British Army, having 
regard both to Home Defence and Over-Sea Expeditions (G. M. 
Prize Essay). Financial Lessons from the Late War. Campaigns 
against India from the West and through Afghanistan. What 
Has the Boer War to Teach Us as Regards Infantry Attack? May.— 
An Organization of the Nation for Defence. Cavalry Armament. 
Campaigns against India, etc. (contd.). Russian Ice-Breaker 
Yermak. June.—Bikinir Camel Corps at the Delhi Manceuvres. 
The Best Organization for the Land Transport of the British Army, 
etc. The Offensive versus the Defensive in the Tactics of To-Day. 
Campaigns against India, etc. (contd.). Rifle Practice Targets. 
July.—The Disposal of the Wounded in Naval Warfare. Campaigns 
against India, etc. (contd.). Smokeless Powder and Entrenchments. 
The Russian Cavalry. 


Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—April.—Obser- 
vations on Wounds of Nerves. The Executive Element in the Train- 
ing and Skill of the Army Surgeon. Some Points in the Training of 
Hospital Corps Soldiers. The Treatment of Yellow Fever. May.— 
Relation of Volunteer Relief Associations to the Government. 
Ambulance and Transport Vehicles, Tenth Field Hospital Canadian 
Army Medical Service. Vaccination of Porto Rico. Favus and 
Its Treatment. June.—The Military Medical Officer at Opening of 
Twentieth Century. Opportunities of the Young Medical Officer. 
Ideal Relation for the Medical Department. Education of the Medical 
Officer. Instruction of the Hospital Corps in Companies and Detach- 
ments. July.—Public Service Medical School. August.—Service 
Conditions in relation to Retirements and Pensions. Anti-Typhoid 
Inoculation. The Medical Department in China. 


Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association.—July. The American 
Cavalry in China. A Woman’s Glimpse of the War with Spain. 
Notes on the German Manceuvres, 1902. Notes on a Japanese Cav- 
alry Regiment. The Battle of El Caney. Cossack. Army Trans- 
portation by Land and Water. The National Guard. The Cavalry Bit. 
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Journal of the United Service Institution of India.—April.—Panipat. 
Horse Breeding in India. Notes on Transport of Troops, etc. 
Embarkation of Guns on Pontoons. Field Service Tent for Cavalry. 
The Bartitsu Method of Self-Defense. The Sword-Lance. Some 
Account of the Moplahs and Coorgs. The Officer in India and the 
Vernacular Languages. Napoleon as a General. 


Journal of the United States Artillery —March-April.—Field Artil- 
lery of the Artillery Corps. Ammunition Service for Mortars. 
French Rapid-Fire Field Artillery. The Difference Circle Platting 
Board. May-—June.—Deviating Effect of Wind. Some Notes of the 
Practical Effect of Wind on Rifled Projectiles. Effect of Accelerating 
and Retarding Winds upon Projectiles. Report on the Wadsworth 
System of Fire Direction. Earth or Armor Protection for Seacoast 
Fortifications. Proper Equipment of a Mountain Battery. Field 
Artillery Side Issues from a Veterinary Standpoint. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution.—]anuary, February 
and March.—The Field Gun of 1903. The French at Bantry. A 
Long Distance Ride in England. Hints to Officers Proceeding to 
Purchase Remounts in a Foreign Country. A Judging Distance 
‘“Gim.”” A Method of Obtaining the Correct Line of Fire, etc. 
Commerce in War. Some Remarks on the Royal Artillery. War in 
South Africa. Service Pay and Efficiency. Fighting a Coast Bat- 
tery. Has the Experience of the War in South Africa Shown that 
any Change is Necessary in the System of Field Artillery Fire Tac- 
tics in European Warfare? April, May and June.—Artillery Escorts. 
A Useful Light for Q. F. Work. Aiming Tube Practice for Horse, 
Field and Mountain Artillery. Re-armament of the Swiss Field 
Artillery. Armor Perforation Formulas. 

Revue de l’ Armée Belge.—January—February.—Cavalry against 
Artillery. Studies of the Anglo-Boer War, from a Cavalry Point of 
View. The Automatic Mauser Pistol. March—April.—Duty of 
Officers in the Physical Education of the Soldiers. Remarks on 
Automatic Fire Arms. Belgian Board on the Choice of a Field Gun. 


Revue d'Artillerie —April.—Essay on the Art of Estimating 
by Guess. The Artillery of the Exposition of Dusseldorf. May.— 
Krupp’s Elevating Sight for Field Guns. Formation of Companies 
of Siege Artillery in Russia. Adoption of the Cavalry Saddle for 
Mounted Artillery. June.—The Heavy Artillery in an Attack of 
Fortified Field Position in Germany. Equipment of the Limbers 
of the Italian Artillery. Minimum Distance between a Battery and 
the Ground It Covers. 


Revue Militaire des Armées Etrangéres.—April, 1903.—Studies on 
the South African War. Imperial German Manceuvres in 1902. 
New Regulations for Manceuvres of the English Army. May.— 
Importance in War of Fortified Places and the Organization of the 
Engineer Corps. Studies on the Grand Imperial Russian Manceuvres, 
1902. June.—Studies on the South African War. Importance of 
Fortifications in Time of War, ete. (contd). Grand Imperial Ma- 
nceuvres at Koursk in 1902. July.—War Budget of the German 
Empire of 1903. Reorganization of the Army of the United States. 


The United Service (N. Y.)—April.—Decadence of the Brevet. 
Two Battle Pictures. From Generation to Generation. General 
Interest in the Navy. The U.S. West Indies. Some Heroes of the 
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War of 1812. England’s Position in the North Sea. May.—The 
U.S. Commission of Fish and Fisheries. Gainesville, 1862. Captain 
Constancia. Historical Sketch of the Confederate Navy. Genera- 
tion to Generation. Evolution of Army Reforms. June.—American 
Cavalry. Buttons. The Phantom Fleet. Washington at Valley 
Forge. Military Flotsam and Jetsam. Generation to Generation. 
Reminiscences of Plevna. July.—Infantry in War. Old Ironsides. 
Lance, Sword and Carbine. Generation to Generation. Battle of 
Ball’s Bluff. Ambition. Cavalry Arm of the Service. August.— 
Trials of Staff Officers. Gen. John Burgoyne. Southern Military 
Training, or Military Training in the South. Generation to Genera- 
tion. 

United Service Magazine (London).—June.—The National Flag. 
Royal Naval Service. Australia and Naval Defence. Training of 
Infantry for Attack. Musketry. Plea for the Formation of a Special 
Corps out of the Present Mounted Infantry in South Africa. Strategy 
and Tactics in Mountain Ranges. Financial Position of the Volunteer 
Force. The Volunteer Company Officer. Russia. The Royal 
Army in the Thames Valley, 1642. July.—Australia and Naval 
Defence. Naval Volunteers. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain 
Ranges. The Lance in Modern Warfare. Smokeless Powder and 
Entrenchments. The Army of a Manufacturing People. The Long 
Suffering Army People. August.—Lord Cochrane’s Secret Plans. 
Australia and Naval Defence. Plea for an Imperial Army. Fiscal 
Policy and Imperial Defence. Mountain Artillery. Garrison Artil- 
lery Training. Is Field Artillery Obsolete? Tactics in Mountain 
Ranges. A French View of the Boer War. The Conquest of Java. 


Raval. 

Proceedings oj the U. S. Naval Imnstitute—March. A Naval 
Training Policy and System. Systematic Training of the Enlisted 
Personnel of the Navy. Our Torpedo-Boat Flotilla. Size of Battle- 
ships for U. S. Navy. The Navigator’s Prism. The Errors that 
Arise from Extraordinary Deflection of Rays of Light Near the 
Horizon. The Naval Torpedo Station. Single Display Tactical 
Signals. Plea for a Permanent Regimental Formation in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. Stowage of the Larger Calibers of Fixed Ammunition. 
June.—Need of a Building Programme for Our Navy. Naval Intelli- 
gence During War. The Problem of Engineers. Proposed Arma- 
ment for Type Battleships of U. S. Navy. 


Transactions of the Canadian Military Institute.—Record of the 
Services of the Canadian Regiments in the War of 1812. Develop- 
ment of the Modern High Explosive. With the Infantry in South 
Africa. The System of Messing and Rations Supply in Canadian 
Camps of Instructon. 

Miscellaneous. 


Anales de la Sociedad Cientifica Argentina: regular issues, to date. 

Armée et Marine: regular issues, to date. 

Boletin del Centro Naval: regular issues, to date. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society: regular issues, to 
date. 

Current Literature: regular issues, to date. 

Journal of the Western Society of Engineers: regular issues,to date. 

La Belgique Militaire: regular issues, to date. 
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La Engeneira: regular issues, to date. 
La Revue Technique: regular issues, to date. 

Politcal Science Quarterly: regular issues, to date. 

Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers: to date. 
Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 1902. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography: to date. 
Review of Reviews: regular issues, to date. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire: regular issues, to date. 

Revista Di Artiglieria E. Genio: regular issues, to date. 

Revista Maritima: regular issues, to date. 

The Scientific American: regular issues, to date. 

The Dial: regular issues, to date. 

The Popular Science Monthly: regular issues, to date. 

The Seventh Regiment Gazette: regular issues, to date. 

The Medical Record: regular issues, to date. 

The Century Magazine: regular issues, to date. 

The Army and Navy Journal: regular issues, to date. 

The Army and Navy Register: regular issues, to date. 

United Service Gazette: regular issue, to date. 


Received for Library and Review. 


New International Encyclopedia. Vols. VIII,IX,X. New York. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1903. 

Calendar of Correspondence Relating to American Revolution. 

Gainesville, August 28, 1862. By Capt. Chas. King. Milwaukee, 
Burdick & Allen, 1903. 

Towa Journal of History and Politics, April, 1903. 

Poore's Colonial Camp Sanitation. By Geo. Vivian Poore. 
M.D., F.R.C.P. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. 

Memorial Papers of the Society of Colonial Wars, 1902 and 1903. 

Achenwall’s Observations on North America, 1767. Translated 
by J. G. Resengerten. Philadelphia, 1903; 

Register of the Sons of the Americax Revolution,Em pire State. 1903. 

The Gettysburg National Park. The Location of the Monuments, 
Markers and Tablets on the Battlefield of Gettysburg. 

Organization and Equipment Made Easy. London, Gale & 
Polden, Ltd., 1903. 

Retort and Final Report of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
state National Guard Association, July, 1902, and April, 1903. 

The Destruction of Obstacles in Campaign. By Major Bornecque. 
Translated by Capt. Edward Burr, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., 1903. 
Civil Report of Brig. Gen. Leonard Wood, Mil. Gov. of Cuba. 

Publications of the U. S. Naval Observatory. Second Series. 
Vol. III. Washington, Gov. Printing Office, 1903. 
A History of the Defence and Reduction of Mount Washington. 
Empire State Society. 
Geo. Clinton: Some of His Colonial, Revolutionary and Post- 
Revolutionary Services. By Col. Ralph Earl Prime, 1903. 
Correspondence relating to the War with Spain, April 15, 18908, 
to July 30, 1902. 2 vols. Gov. Printing Office, Washington, 1902. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1903; Correspondence of 
Lady Burghersh with the Duke of Wellington; 
China, Her History and Diplomacy; 
Notes on Fortification, by Major B. R. Ward, R. E.; 
Imperial Defense, by Col. E. May; 
Reminiscences of a Staff Officer, by Lieut.-Col. Basil Jackson. 
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SOME timely and practical papers to be 
published in the NOVEMBER JOURNAL 


I. “ARMY AND NAVY CO-OPERATION 

IN THE NATIONAL DEFENSE.” — 

by Lieut. Colonel William R. Liver- 

more, Corps of Engineers. An 

Army view of the proper division of 

responsibility between the land and 

naval forces, submarine protection 

of fortifications, defense of coaling stations, etc. 


“MILITARY GRAPHICS’—by Colonel Charles W. 
Larned, U.S. A., Professor of Drawing, U. S. Military 
Academy. Illustrated (Second Paper) 


“THE REMOUNT QUESTION’’—by Lieut. Colonel 
Edward E. Dravo, Subsistence Department. A 
review of the principal foreign systems, with com- 
ments upon our own methods 


“TRANSPORTATION OF TROOPS BY RAIL”—by 
Commanding Officers of the Line, U. S. A.,, 
with supplemental remarks by Officers of the 
Quartermaster’s Department and prominent Railway 
Officials 


“WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY IN THE U. S. ARMY” 
—by an Officer of the Signal Corps. A timely 
paper setting forth the value of the latest medium 
of communication as an auxiliary in sea-coast defense 


A REGISTER OF MEMBERSHIP of the Institution, 
and a GENERAL INDEX (giving subjects and 
authors), of all articles printed in the Journal— 
1880-1903, inc., will be published at an early date, 
beginning with the January number 


Governor’s 
Island 
N. Y. H. 


THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE invites contributions 
of original papers, translations and comments upon current 
military topics. Attention is called to the *‘Gold Medal,’’ 
‘*Seaman”’ and ‘‘Short Paper’’ prizes mentioned elsewhere 


Nor 
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Announcement 


Back Numbers of the Journal 


Copies of Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 79, 98, 99, 
117 and 119 of the Journat of: the 
Service INsTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
may be disposed of by communicating with 
the Secretary, M. S. I., Governor’s Island, N. Y. 
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The Military Service Institution. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Ex-President Grover CLEVELAND, LL.D. 


The Secretary or The LizuTENANT-GENERAL. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 
President. 
Major-General THOMAS H. RUGER, U. S. Army 


Resident Vice-Presidents. 
Major-General Apna R. Cuarreg, U.S. A. Bvt. Brig.-Gen. J. W. Barricgr, U.S.A. 
Secretary. Treasurer. 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. T. F. Ropensoven, U. S. A. MajorG. F. E. Harrison, Artillery Corps. 
Asst. Secretary. V ice-Treasurer. 
(Vacancy.) Capt. F. H. Lawton, Sub. Dept. 


Executive Council. 
Term ending 1900. Term ending 1907. 
Donecg, F. S., Lieut. Col., Pay Dept. App.eton, D., Bvt. Brig.-Gen., N.G., N.Y. 
Greer, J. E., Lieut. Col., Ordnance Dept. Barry, T. H.. Brig.-Gen., U. S. A. 
HutcHeson, Grore, Capt., 6th Cavalry. Cazrarc, L. V., Lieut. Col., Arty. Corps. 
Irvine, R. J. E., Major, oth Infantry. Hunter, E., Colonel, J.A. a. Dept. 
Livermore, W. R., Lieut. Col., C. E. (Vacancev.) 
(Vacancy.) Moore, J. M., Colonel, U.S 
Simpson, J., Brig.-Gen., U.S. A. Spicer, W. F., Lieut. Col., M. C. 
Term ending 1905. 

Finance Committee. Atten, L. C., Lieut. Col., 16th Infantry. Library Committee. 

Brarnarp, D. L., Major, Subsistence Dept. 
Gen. BARRIGER. Crane, C. J., Major, Dept. Col. Moors. 
Col. Moore DouGuerty, W. E., Col 
Lieut. Col. Dravo. Dravo, E. E., a . 

Mitts, A. L., Col., Supt. U.S.M.A 

Wess, A. S., Bvt. Major-Gen. (late) U.S.A, 


Publication Committee. 
Gen. Barricer, Gen. RopensouGu, Lieut. Col. Greer, Lieut. Col. Caztarc and Major CRANE 


MEMBERSHIP AND DUES. 

Membership dates from the first day of the calendar year in which the “application” is made 
unless such application is made after October 1st, when the membership dates from the first 
day of the next calendar year. 

Initiation fee and dues for first year $2.50; the same amount annually for five years subs-<- 
quently. After that two dollars per year. This includes the Journal. Life membership $50. 


NOTE.—Checks and Money Orders should be drawn to order of, and 
addressed to, “ The Treasurer Military Service Institution,” Governor’s 
Island, New York City. Yearly dues include Journal. 


Please advise promptly of changes of address. 
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Gold Mdedal— 1903. 


First Prize—Gold Medal, $100 and Life 
Membership. 

Second Prize—Silver Medal, Honorable Men- 

L- tion and $50. 

I.—The following Resolution of Council is published for the 

information of all concerned: 


Resolved, That a Prize of a Gold Medal, together with $100 and a Certificate 
of Life Membership, be offered annually by THe Mititary Service 
TION OF THE UNITED States for the best essay on a military topic of current 
interest, the subject to be selected by the Executive Council, and a Silver 
Medal and $50 to the first honorably mentioned essay. The Prizes will be 
awarded under the foJowing conditions: 

1. Competition to be open to all persons eligible to membership. 

2. Each competitor shall send three copies of his essay in a sealed envelo 
to reach the Secretary on or before Fanuary 1, 1904. The essay must be 
strictly anonymous, but the author shall adopt some nom de plume and sign 
the same to the essay, followed by a figure corresponding with the number 
of pages of MS.; a sealed envelope bearing the nom de plume on the outside 
and enclosing full name and address, should accompany the essay. This 
envelope to be opened in the presence of the Council after the decision of the 
Board of Award has been received. 

3. The prize shall be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board con- 
sisting of three suitable persons chosen by the Executive Council, who will be 
requested to designate the essay deemed worthy of the prize; and also in their 
order of merit those deserving of honorable mention. 

In determining the essay worthy of the prize, the Board will be requested to 
consider its professional excellence, usefulness and valuable originality, as of 
the first importance,and its literary merit as of the second importance. Should 
members of the Board determine that no essay is worthy of the prize, they 
may designate one or more essays simply as of honorable mention; in either 
case, they will be requested to designate one essay as first honorable mention. 
Should the Board deem proper, it may recommend neither prize nor honorable 
mention. Should it be so desired, the recommendation of individual mem- 
bers will be considered as confidential by the Council. 

4. The successful essay shall be published in the Journal of the Institution, and 
the essays deemed worthy of honorable mention shall be read before the Insti- 
tution, or published, at the discretion of the Council,which reserves the right to 
publish any other essay submitted for a prize, omitting marks of competition. 

5. Essays must not exceed fifteen thousand words, or thirty-five pages of 
the size and style of the JourNaL (exclusive of tables), nor contain less than 
10,000 words. 


{I.—The Subject selected for the Prize Essay of 1903, is 
“ESPRIT DE CORPS: HOW IT MAY BE STRENGTHENED 
AND PRESERVED IN OUR ARMY, UNDER THE PRES- 
ENT ORGANIZATION AND METHOD OF PROMOTION.” 


III.—The Board of Award chosen for the year 1903 is as follows: 
Majyor-GENERAL ApNA R. Cuarreg, U. S. Army. 
Bric.-Gen. Georce L. GILiespiE, Chief of Engineers. 
CoLoNnEL ALBERT L. MILts, Supt. U. S. M. Academy. 

Governor's Istanp, N. Y. T. F. 

Fan. 1, 1903. Secretary. 
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M.D., LL.B. 
(late Surgeon, 1st U. S. Volunteer Engi- 


Major Louis L. SEAMAN, 


neers), has founded a prize in the MILITARY 
SERVICE INSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


by contributing annually 


One bundred dollars in Gold 


for the best Essay, subject to be named by himself, and to be 
approved by the Executive Council. 

The subject proposed and adopted (December 10) for 1903 is: 
“HOW BEST TO PROMOTE RIFLE PRACTICE AMONG 
OUR COUNTRYMEN IN TIME OF PEACE 
AS A PREPARATION FOR WAR.” 


Competition is open to all Officers or ex-Officers of the Army, 
Marines, Volunteers or National Guard. 

Three copies of the Papers on the subject must be submitted to 
the Secretary of the Institution, to reach his office not later than 
Nov. 1, 1903. Each Essay must be limited to 15,000 words, 
exclusive of statistics. 

All other conditions will apply as those connected with the 
Annual (Military Service Institution) Gold Medal Prize. 

The gentlemen chosen by the Council to constitute the Board 
of Award for the year 1903, are:— 

Bric.-Gen. CHARLES Dick (late U. S. V.). 
Bric.-Gen. Georce W. Wincate (late N. G., S. N. Y.). 
Major Stannore E. Buiunt, Ordnance Dept., U. S. A. 


Governor's IsLanp, N. Y. T. F. 
Fan. 1, 1903. Secretary. 


The Seaman Prize 
A. 
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Prizes for Short Papers. 


Extract from the Minutes of a Stated Meeting of the Executive Council of 
the Military Service Institution of the United States, Major General Brooke, 
V. P., in the Chair, held at Governor's Island, N. Y. H., March 14, 1902. 


* * * 
Resolved: That the regulations governing the award of Annual Prizes be 
' and they are amended as follows: 


tancock (infantry) Prize. 


The Hancock Prize: $50, and Certificate of Award; and $25, and Certificate 
: of Award: to be given for the best and second best original essays or papers, 
the awards to be made under existing regulations for the Gold Medal, except- 
ing that the papers shall contain not less than 2,500 words nor 
more than 12,000 words, and that but one copy of each paper 
shall be required from the author; said essays to be critical, 
descriptive. or suggestive, on subjects directly affecting the 
Infantry or Foot Service, which have been published in the 
— of the Institution during the twelve months ending 

arch 1 of each yearand which have not been contributed 
in whole or in part to any other association, nor have appeared 
in print prior to their publication by the Institution, nor have 
been published in the JouRNAL in any previous year, and ex- 
cluding essays for which another prize has been awarded. The certificate of 
award to be signed by the President and Secretary of the Institution and the 
i award to be made upon the recommendation of a committee of three members 
of the Institution, not members of the Executive Council, two of whom shall 
be Infantry officers to be appointed, annually, by the President; the award to 
; be made and announced not later than May 1 of each year. 


Fry (General) Prise. 


The Fry Prize: to be the same as the Hancock Prize and 
awarded upon the recommendation of a board of three mem- 
bers, not members of the Executive Council, under the same 
regulations for papers or essays appearing in the JouRNAL dur- 
ing the twelve months ending Sept. 1 of each year, on 
subjects directly affecting the military service and not other- 
wise provided for; with the announcement not later than 
November 1. 


Buford (Cavalry) Prize. 


The Bujord Prize: to be similar to the Hancock Prize, and 
to be awarded on the recommendation of a board of which two 
members shall be Cavalry officers, for papers published in the 
JourNnaL during the twelve months ending May 1 of each 
year, on subjects directly affecting the Cavalry or Mounted 

rvice; with announcement not later than July 1. 


bunt (Artillery) Prize. 


The Hunt Prize: to be similar to the Hancock Prize, and 
to be awarded on the recommendation of a board of which 
two members shall be Artillery officers, for papers published 
in the JourNaL during the twelve months ending July 1 
of each year, on subjects directly affecting the Artillery 
Service; with announcement not later than September 1, 
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Publisher's Department. 


HOTEL EMPIRE LIBRARY. 


What was once the Café of the Hotel Empire, Broadway and Sixty-third 
street, is now a beautiful library and reading-room. The Hotel occupies 
the whole block front on Sixty-third street, between Boadway and Colum- 
bus avenue, and the new library and reading-room is on the northeast corner 
of the building, on the ground floor, with an entrance also from the corridor 
opposite the dining-room door. The room, forty-two by sixty-three feet, is 
richly furnished in the style of the Second Empire, the prevailing color being 
red; red plush portieres; red curtains, with lambrequins bearing the imperial 
wreath and the monogram of the hotel in gold; red embossed wall paper 
with carpet to match in color and design, the graceful columns which sup- 
port the delicately tinted ceiling also being red. 

The wall panels, in artistic contrast, are framed with a narrow carved 
moulding of a cream shade touched with gold, the surbase and window 
frames being similar in color. There are a few smal! rosewood chairs of 
light weight, so as to be easily moved about the room, all of the other seats 
being large arm-chairs and easy chairs upholstered in red, and so luxurious 
in their appearance of comfort that they are almost audible in their invita- 
tion to be seated. A number of low tables are placed at convenient points. 
These are of rosewood, highly polished; the book-cases are of dark mahogany, 
with bright brass trimmings. 

At night the scene in this library is quiet, restful, soothing and home- 
like. The room is then lighted by electricity, the fixtures including side 
brackets, electroliers depending from the ceiling, and a number of large table 
lamps. All the lights have shades, the outside of the shades being of red 
silk, to match the other decorations, and the inside being of white silk, to 
shed light on book or newspaper. The tasteful decorations and the pretty 
scene in this department, bring to mind the smaller SaLons in such select 
houses as the “Hotel Maurice’’ or the ‘“‘Windsor,”’ in the Rue de Rivoli, 
Paris. 

The Empire library at present contains eight hundred and ten volumes, 
which have been wisely selected for popular reading. They include the lead- 
ing and standard works of fiction, from Scott, Dickens and George Elliot, 
of a by-gone day, down to Rudyard Kipling, Stevenson, and Zangwill, of 
the present. American authors are fully represented; French, by Victor 
Hugo’s *‘Les Miserables’? among others, not including Zola; and German 
by their most famous works of romance. 

At present, the catalogue is type-written, and can be borrowed for the 
asking, but it will be printed presently, and a copy of it placed in each room. 
The success of the circulating library is already assured. During last week, 
for instance, the number of books out at one time was fifty-three. 

Besides the bound volumes in the book-cases, there are on file in the 
library-room the choicest magazines of the world and a number of leading 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


weeklies. Each of these is enclosed in a brown portfolio, with the title of 
each publication printed in gold letters on the first page of the cover. 

These are the rules which govern the borrowing of the books and the 
management of the reading-room: 

A receipt must be given by each guest to whom a book is loaned. 

Children under twelve years of age are not admitted. Smoking not 
allowed. No books loaned for more than seven days. Any book retained 
beyond that time, or returned in bad condition, will be charged to the bor- 
rower. 

No magazine, weekly, or any other periodical may be taken from the 
library. 

Books can be borrowed daily from ro A.M. tO g P.M. 

The Hotel Empire Library has become a popular feature of the house 
and no doubt the idea will soon be adopted by other hotels —Home Fournal, 


January 4th, 1899. 


The Curers of the Famous Ferris Hams and Bacon have always gone on 
the principle that every Consumer, especially such as read the columns of 
this Journal, will every time choose the best quality of Smoked Meat when 
it comes to the juicy slice to be served on his own plate. Hence the very 
first consideration with ‘this House for years has been to offer the public 
the finest Product in the Market. The Ferris reputation testifies to their 
success. Will you read a fresh suggestion from them in our advertising 
columns? 


Lieut. James Hamilton, U. S. Army, retired, announces the removal of 
his law offices to Rooms 129-130, Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
corner Ninth and F streets (N. W.), Washington, D. C. Lieut. Hamilton 
will continue the general practice of law, including the probate of wills, the 
settlement and trusteeship of estates, and practice before the Patent Office 
and other departments, as well as before the Courts. In his new location, 
Lieut. Hamilton will be most accessible to clients connected with the Ser- 
vices whose interests center in and about the Capital. 


x 

* * * 
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